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I EDITOR'S LETTER | 



Losing yourself 
on island time 


he more by-the-numbers travel 
listicles I read or life-plotting 
gadgets I discover the more I feel 
like getting lost is getting harder, that 
coordinates are taking the place of 
destinations. But then Wild offers up piles 
of proof that getting lost, in the sense of 
coming across the unfamiliar, is alive and 
well among even the most navigationally 
gifted. In creating an issue filled with 
adventures on and around islands off an 
island continent I suppose I was searching 
for destinations that perfecdy encapsulate 
a separation from what’s safe and known 
and easy to return to. An urgent need to 
‘unplug’ from the rhythms of modern life 
was what drove David Glasheen (p.42-3) 
to swap the bright fights of Sydney for the 
solar power and solitude of an uninhabited 
island in far north Queensland two decades 
ago. Whether he began as eccentric as he 
is or the island remoulded him that way, 
Dave’s belief that a growing number of 
people could do with a bit of island time 
struck a chord with me. That cliche of the 
island paradise, free from stress and politics 
and pollution, was never really within 
Dave’s reach, but hearing about all the ‘lost’ 
souls who arrive at his beach suggests the 
Garden-of-Eden fantasy still has some 
mileage left in it. And then, of course, 
you’ve got the likes of Noelene Proud and 
Simon Morgan continuing to fill your head 
with tales of blissful oceanfront living from 
Lord Howe Island (p68-7 l)and the Coral 
Sea (p44-47). For contrast, we have a story 
from New Guinea in which Pip Strickland 
questions how she can fit in with and 
respect a traditional island culture that is 
being eroded. For good measure, we’ve also 
thrown in snapshots of French, Moreton, 
Christmas, Bruny, Flinders and the 
Kimberley islands. But if you’re already 
shaking your finger at the pages demanding 
why the likes of Fraser or Kangaroo Island 
aren’t featured, I’d ask you to keep an open 
mind while we give some love to a couple 


of less expected getaway options. Anyway, 
you can refer back to issue 137 for KI track 
notes or issue 97 for a Fraser Island Great 
Walk rundown. 

Back to the difficulty of getting lost—the 
flipside of the obsession with digital 
mapping is that us highly advanced humans 
are generally getting worse at finding our 
way without technological support. The 
ability to improvise if your phone and/or 
GPS fails is what gets a lot of people into 
a lot of trouble, according to the bushcraft 
experts who contributed to our desert 
island survival guide (p53-5). I confess 
I had a chuckle when I first read about 
the young woman recently lost overnight 
in Lerderderg State Park turning a Twisties 
packet inside-out to signal helicopters with 
the foil. But the more I thought about her 
remembered Scouts training, I realised that 
despite not planning well for that particular 
walk she was savvy enough to improvise 
when many others wouldn’t be. In all 
seriousness, this time of year tends to bring 
with it news of numerous search and 
rescue operations. At the time of writing, 
an experienced 21-year-old bushwalker has 
been lost in Kanangara-Boyd National Park 
for over a week. Recently, an experienced 
61-year-old bushwalker was missing for 
three days in the woodland of Eungella. 

As the survivalists explain later in these 
pages, it doesn’t take much for a worrying 
situation to tip over into a disastrous one. 

I know I’m preaching to the choir here, but 
there is surely always more to learn about 
keeping yourself safe in remote locations. 
Signing off for 2014, happy reading! 


Carlie Trotter 
Editor 
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P.S. I would love to hear if anyone has any tips 
for stopping a polycotton pack from going 
mouldy in the tropics... 

John Gavin 
Tawatana, Solomon Islands 

Ed’s note: Our friends at Platypus Hydration recommend 
mixing water and bleach 20:1 to treat mould on the fabric 
(though this won’t fix discolouration), and applying gear¬ 
proofing products like those in Grangers Fabsil range.Also 
hang the pack to dry in the sun regularly and avoid storing 
it in a cupboard. The Wild team has also heard of cat litter 
(the silica gel type) being used to dehumidify..? 
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LETTER OF THE ISSUE 
John wins a Platypus 
GravityWorks 41 Filter 


The dual-reservoir system 
makes it easy to store water 
and can filter four litres in 
just over two minutes. 


ISLAND PERSPECTIVE 

I have just finished reading a copy of Wild 
issue 142 and wanted to say thanks, and share 
a different perspective on your magazine. 

After every edition I have managed to add a 
few more must-visit locations and occasionally 
a new must-try activity to my list. With this 
edition I realised how much the information 
in Wild has actually helped me in my current 
location. I’m volunteering as an environmental 
mentor, living in an isolated village called 
Tawatana on Makira Island. With no roads, 
electricity, phone or running water, life has 
been simplified a litde and I have found that, 
like a multi-day walk, this de-cluttering seems 
to highlight my achievements and serves to 
make appreciating the world around me much 
easier. The lack of refrigeration has meant that 
all the bushwalking and dehydrated food tips 
I have learnt from Wild over the years have 
really been useful, and I can’t wait to try the 
cucumber curry recipe (p63-4, 142).The 
equipment I have chosen with Wild as a guide 
has also helped considerably. Things like my 
waterproof ECase,Therm-a-Rest and Steripen 
have been essential, and I smiled when I saw 
Goal Zero’s Sherpa 100 inWishlist as it wasn’t 
available when I left Australia and the Sherpa 
50 has been fantastic. It seems a bit strange 
sitting in the tropics thinking about snow 
and ice, but I really enjoyed the ‘Beginner’s 
guide to ice climbing’ (p56-8, 142). I had the 
chance a few years back to do a day tour on a 
New Zealand glacier and this article brought 
back good memories of being distracted by 
the abstract beauty of the ice while trying to 
concentrate on my climbing technique (I fell 
into the trap of using multiple kicks or swings 
of the axe). Thanks for the reminder - it’s 
given me a way to look forward to winter 
when I return to South Australia next year. 


WRONG FOOT FORWARD 

The article on Federation Peak (p32-7, Wild 
issue 143) has a major factual error right at 
the start; to put it simply, you cannot approach 
Luckmans Lead via Farmhouse Creek. Yes, 
you do approach it via the Huon Track, but 
not Farmhouse as well. Indeed the described 
trip ends at Farmhouse Creek. The writer then 
makes the error worse by describing the walk 
in as along 20 kilometres of dirt road. The first 
28 kilometres from Geeveston has been sealed 
for nearly a decade now and there is just two 
kilometres of gravel road left to the start. 
Farmhouse Creek is another 20 kilometres of 
gravel road to the south, but that takes you to 
the end of his described trip. 

John Chapman 

Laburnum,VIC 

Ed’s note: Apologies for any ambiguity here. The writer 
‘started’ the walk at Farmhouse Creek in that he parked 
his car there before walking along a logging road to reach 
the Huon Track. He then walked along the Huon Track and 
across the Arthur Plains to approach Luckmans Lead. 

FIGHTING THE GOOD FIGHT 

The recent rejection of Coalpac’s proposal for 
an open-cut mine that threatened a beautfiul 
part of the Gardens of Stone in the Blue 
Mountains was great news. It was the result of 
a powerful grassroots campaign supported by 
thousands of nature lovers, including readers 
of Wild. While the planning authority decision 
was an important milestone, the danger has 
not entirely passed because Coalpac may 
appeal. The mine would obliterate more 
than 300 hectares of unique pagoda rock 
formations and wildlife habitat. That’s why we 
are calling on the NSW government to protect 
this unique area once and for all by declaring 
it a conservation area. I urge fellow readers 
to help make this dream a reality by emailing 
state premier Mike Baird via the Colong 
Foundation for Wilderness website. 

Kate Smolski 
Nature Conservation Council of NSW 


Reader’s letters & tips are welcome and could win 
you a fabulous piece of outdoor kit. 

Write to Wild, 11-15 Buckhurst St, South Melbourne, 
VIC 3025 or email wild@primecreative.com.au 


FRIENDS & FOLLOWERS 

Steven Lewis: There are way too 
many unexplored areas of forest 
in western Tassie to say for sure 
theTassie tiger is extinct... 

Australian Climbing Festival: 

The affirmative! Climbing is 
officially sexy. An arousing debate 
for all. 

^ Tasmania Parks and Wildlife 
Service: A new $600k bridge at 
Cockle Creek in the far south of 
Tasmania has been completed, 
just in time for summer. 

^ The Wilderness Society: Did 

you know that state government- 
sponsored logging sees more than 
eight MCGs of forest destroyed 
per day in Victoria? 

@leverettl9: Small place, big 
punch. Lonely Planet has ranked 
Tasmania in the top four regions 
in the world for 2015! 

@wildsidenz: “The idea of 
wilderness needs no defence, it 
only needs more defenders.” - 
Edward Abbey 

@jenniferennion: A four-hour 
paddle requires a roadie... 
#kayaking #shoalhaven 


BUSHWALKING TIP 


In order to save weight and avoid 
polluting with detergents, I cut up 
a regular green scourer into nine 
mini-scourers and carry one per day 
on a bushwalk. At the end of each 
day, the used mini-scourer goes in the 
rubbish bag and a fresh one is used the 
following day. Lightweight, hygienic 
and environmentally friendly works 
for me. 


Katherine Wilde 
Via email 



or point-and-sfioot camera and the eSeries 
20 fora 10-inch tablet. 












THE ORIGINAL’ STAINLESS STEEL WATER BOTTLE 


The award-winning Klean Kanteen® range raises the bar and is the 
ultimate expression of our ongoing crusade to change the way people 
think and drink. Beautiful in its simplicity and deliberate in its design, what 
you don't see is as important as what you do with every Klean Kanteen. 



Mean® kata 
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educational and inspirational stories 
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| WILD SHOT | 



Ben Bickley from Tom Price in the Pilbara writes: My skilled wife Carly Steinbeck took this photo of me slacklining in Joffre Gorge in Karijini 
National Park, Western Australia, using her Canon EOS 700D. 


PK.otogiLQpK.en’s clecMist: ^frdtejis 


- Jfcdst and yodemost, tRe most impodtant yilta you need yod youd 
cameda teit is tRe (/V yilta. TRougR it only plays a small dole in 
deducing tRe (/V ligRf witRin youd scene., it doubles as tRe most 
inexpensive pdotectiVe yilta (you. youd valuable lens, (jou can 
scnatcR and cuacte a 1 M yilta yod anound $20 a pop (on you 
can steip it and end Up paying a lot none yod a new lens). TRe l/V 
yilta is also commonly tenown as tRe pdoteCtilte yilta 

- landscape pRotognapRy, you cannot go witRout a poladising 
yilta. Tn tRe eta ofy auto yocus, a cidculad poladising yilta (on 
Ort?FOL) is tRe best option as Relps increase tRe colours in youd 
scene uRile also managing deylections ydom non-metallic objects. 
TRat means it's usejyul yod captuding tRe deep eolouds oy you*, scene 
wRile minimising glade on depletions oyy wata. 

- A neutdal density (on^fD) yilta is next on tRe sRopping list. 

TRis deduces tRe intensity oy youd scene by allowing less ligRt 
tRdougR. TRe longa exposude time is penned yod captuding molting 
mated od clouds wRisteing acdoss tRe stey. ORoosing tRe digRt J[D 
will be a matted oy Row extdeme you wisR to pusR youd exposude 


times, witR (yilteds tanging (jdom one stop dadfea (ie. Raljy youd 
usual buigRtness) to as many as 10 stops yewa. 


- In scenes witR a big diyyedence between tRe exposude value oy tRe 
stey and yodegdound, sucR as a beacR sunset, you need a gnaduated 
JfD yilta. Tnke yilteds Raite a gnaduated density ynom top to 
bottom, od Dice (tedsa, to allow you to adjust tRe bdigRtness oy 
ligRta adeas yod a mode balanced dange oy exposune. OtRawise 
youd cameda will expose coddectlu yod tRe bdigRta stey, nendaing 
tRe yodegdound as iray dante. ‘MtR a gdaduated JfD yilta you can 
captude tRe sunset as well as tRe details oy tRe sand od doctes. 

- In tRe days oy yilm pRotognapRy tRe pRotogdapRa would use a 
wadming od cooling yilta to adjust tRe cofoud tempedatude oy tReid 
scene T bdown od odange to wadm, blue to Cool. Jlo w, we tend, to 
leave coloud adjustment until post pdoduction. c WRile some oy tRe 
otRa eyyects descdibed abode can be acRieved dia a good post- 
pdoduction pnogdam sucR as Adobe. LigRtnoom, it is almost 
impossible to coddect tRe ligRt od exposude time oy a pRotognapR 
ayta tRe edent. 




^wadd-winning landscape pRotogdapRa Oamaon 'Blake, duns weefeend wodfesRops 
and six-day touds on tRe Odaland Tdacte. <Wis next Cdadle Mountain wodfesRop 
is jTebduady 7-9, 2015. OmlandpHototowis.cotn.au 


Ben wins a Lowepro Dryzone 40L 
rolltop backpack valued at $269. 
The durable pack with breathable 
EVA backpad boasts an IPX-6 
splashproof rating, removable 
padded camera case and lash 
points for attaching your trekking 
poles or tripod. 
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| OUT & ABOUT | 


MUMC celebrates 70 years 



More than ISO past and present members 
attended the Melbourne University 
Mountaineering Club’s 70th anniversary 
celebration in October. 

Founding member Robert Horton, MUMC 
Memorial Hut designer Peter Kneen and 
guidebook author John Chapman were 
among the ‘celebrity’ guests at the gathering, 
with the changes in outdoor gear over the 
decades a hot topic of conversation. 


The vibrant university club, which has 
around 600 members, promotes a range 
of outdoor pursuits from bushwalking to 
kayaking and caving to conservation work, 
and has seen a resurgence of interest in 
mountaineering recendy. Its summer calendar 
now features three mountaineering training 
courses for different abilities. 

Peter Kneen said: “ The anniversary 
corresponded closely with my own 70 th 
and I was pleased to find both five-star club 
rooms and a bunch of enthusiastic young 
members. I was particularly pleased that the 
MUMC Memorial Hut was considered such 
a vital element to the spirit of the club and 
reassured that this rather unique club is in 
good hands for the future.” 

Daniel Cocker, the club’s bushwalking officer, 
said: “It was great to hear from the first 
MUMC secretary about how the club came 
together for a bushwalk in the Cathedral 
Ranges. It was hard going at that time, using 
whatever gear they had, including a lot of ex¬ 
army equipment - that’s why the boots that 
our symbolic OXO man is wearing [in the 
MUMC logo] are meant to be ex-army boots.” 
Members have long been referred to as OXOs 
based on the ubiquity of stock cubes in bush 
cooking in the 1950s. 

Snowsports officer Luke Frisken told Wild 
he was fascinated to hear alumni reminiscing 
about a Mount Feathertop trip in the late 
1960s, when one of the group broke his leg 
while practising self arrests. “The members 
had to dismantle a part of the MUMC hut in 
order to create a stretcher to carry the 
injured climber,” he said. “One of them ran 
off to get help, but when they finally met 
this help at 5am, they had already carried 
the climber down!” 

The early MUMC climbers also inspired 
current member Tom Patton. He said: “A 
friend and I recently climbed The Seventh 
Pillar onTaipanWall in the Grampians, 


marvelling the entire way up at the efforts of 
the first ascensionists in 1966, Ian Guild and 
Mike Stone. I then met Ian at the anniversary 
dinner, and as he was leaving he called out to 
the room his admiration that we could climb 
grade 28 - the grade at which the route now 
goes free. I didn’t have the heart to tell him 
that we had aid climbed it!” 

Former member Richard Salmons was 
impressed by the large number of current 
members heading to New Zealand each 
season for technical mountaineering. It’s a 
sign the club is aware of its traditions and 
rightly sees the New Zealand Alps as a place 
where outdoor enthusiasts who have built up 
skills in bushwalking, climbing, canyoning, 
or cross-country skiing can bring together 
and extend all their skills.,” he said. He added 
that it was heartening to see the club 
attracting young undergraduates and multiple 
generations of the same family. 

Attendees noticed a continuing trend in 
the majority of members being students of 
science or engineering, suggesting the same 
curiosity and interest in problem solving is 
what draws people to outdoor challenges. 
Peregrine Adventures founder Rob 
McNaught, a member during the 1960s 
and one of many to forge a career in the 
outdoors, commented: “It is a delight to see 
the club so active still, with such a strong 
social program. They’re doing the same walks 
and climbs, but with equipment that’s light 
and waterproof! ” 

Newly inducted member Imogen Stafford 
added: “[The milestone] got me wondering — 
are dubs like ours born of the need to 
entertain the ratbags of sodety, or do we 
become ratbags? Either way I’m more than 
happy to protect that spirit, 70 years and 
counting.” 

(£) mumc.org.au 
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Wild Diary 


SCROGGIN 


Five-day race takes off 

Eleven teams took part in the 
inaugural Wildside Adventure 
Race (pictured) on the mid 
north coast of New South 
Wales in October. The 
Queensland team of Michael 
McCluskey, Lee Rice, Minh- 

Tam Nguyen and Charlotte Petersen completed the 492-kilometre 
course in just over 110 hours, while eight teams opted to finish on 
a modified route. The next race in the series is set for 2016. 



Fox paddles to historic double 

Sydney paddler Jessica Fox has become the first female in history 
to win both the K1 and Cl events at the Canoe Slalom World 
Championships. The 20-year-old Olympic silver medallist defended her 
Cl title on the course in Maryland, USA, just 24 hours before taking 
out her record second win. 


Trailruns make global circuit 

The Alpine Challenge, Razorback Run and Mount Buller Skyrun events 
will now contribute points for trailrunners wishing to qualify for the 
Ultra-Trail du Mont Blanc in August. The three Australian races will 
together offer seven points, though eight points are needed to register 
as one of 2,300 competitors in the iconic ultramarathon across France, 
Italy and Switzerland. 


Aussie killed in glacier fall 

Michael Taylor, a 29-year-old fromWangi Wangi in New South Wales, 
fell 300 metres to his death while climbing a glacier on Canada’s Sky 
Pilot Mountain in September. According to local news reports, Taylor 
was not wearing a helmet and was inexperienced at using crampons. 


New Tiwi trail 

A three-kilometre walking trail linking cultural, historical and wildlife 
sites is set to be created on Bathurst Island in time for the 2015 dry 
season. The Northern Territory government is investing $40,000 in 
the new track as part of plans to boost tourism in the Tiwi Islands. 


Bright Alpine Climb, Vi 
Both walkers and run 
to race up Mystic Hill 


competitions including an obstacle 
challenge for under 13s. 
rapidascent.com.au 


over Melbourne Cup weekend. 
brightvic.com 

Triple Top Mountain Run, TAS, Nov 9 

peaks of mounts Claude, Van Dyke 
and Roland, kentishlions.org.au 


With 24-, 12- and four-hour course 
options, this navigation-based event 
near Lake Eildon combines paddling 
and biking with steep climbs for 


18hr Dark Side Champs, OLD, 

Open to teams of three or four 
people, this Ipswich-based adventure 
race involves a 70km bike ride, 40km 
trek and 15km paddle as well as 
navigational challenges. 




competitions for paddlers of all 
abilities, massivemurraypaddle.org.au 


Lome Adventure Fest, VIC, Dec 6-7 

The 10th anniversary of this event is 
set to be one of the biggest, with new 
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Scientists prove you can ‘walk off’ depression 



A landmark study of more than 1,000 walkers 
has proved that taking part in regular group 
bushwalks can significantly improve mental 
health and wellbeing. 

The joint UK/US report, which was based on 
data collected through England’s Walking for 
Health scheme, has been hailed as the most 
conclusive evidence yet of the benefits of 
walking in natural environments compared 
with walking inside or in urban environments. 
The report also identified major gaps in 
research globally, and advised factoring 
bushwalking into public health policy. 

Lead author Dr Melissa Marselle concluded: 
‘Individuals who attended group walks in 
nature reported significantly less depression, 
perceived stress and negative affect than 
individuals who did not...[suggesting] that 


nature-based group walks may mitigate or 
‘undo’ the increase [in negative feelings] associated 
with stressful life events.’ 

She added: ‘The findings suggest that 
frequency of walking in nature may be more 
predictive of wellbeing than the amount of 

The large-scale study used established rating 
scales for depression, mental wellbeing, 
perceived stress and social wellbeing when 
surveying walkers over a period of 13 weeks 
and compared their responses with a non¬ 
active control group. 

Being in nature—with nature defined as 
parkland, green corridor, coastal area or 
farmland—was found to provide a greater 
uplift in mental wellbeing than that provided 
by physical activity in general. 


Anna-Louise Bouvier, a physiotherapist and 
Sydney Coastrek advocate, told Wild: “This 
heavy-duty scientific report confirms what 
bushwalkers have always known. In an urban 
setting you’re often on a flat road that doesn’t 
require much concentration so it’s easy to 
keep thinking about what has been worrying 
you, whereas having to think about your 
footfall over natural terrain has a calming 
effect on your mind. 

“Conversations come up during a group walk, 
when you’re relaxed and perhaps trying to 
keep others motivated, that just don’t come 
up sat around the coffee table looking each 
other in the eye,” she added. 

Bouvier encourages her own patients to 
participate in outdoor events as a way to open 
up “new channels of interaction” as well as 
opportunities for exercise. She believes 
personality type would be a key factor in any 
future studies into the psychological benefits 
of solo bushwalking, while strict data 
collection methods would be needed to 
clarify the relative benefits of walks of 
different durations. 

The study also highlighted the popularity 
of bushwalking among women aged over SO. 
Sydney Coastrek founder Di Westway said 
entries for the 55-kilometre team challenge 
supported this, which include many mature 
women recovering from illness. She added: 
“Walking in nature improves immunity and 
memory, reduces anxiety, helps battle colds 
and flu, speeds recovery time after sickness, 
and it’s fun.” 



James Luddington 


Founder of Flinders Island Adventures 


What do you enjoy about living on Flinders? 

I moved here over 40 years ago and just 
love the diversity, from the sandy beaches 
to the sub-alpine vegetation. People forget 
Flinders is part of a group of 52 islands 
(or 52 mountains in the sea) and that there 
are plenty of smaller ones to explore on day 
walks, plus seal colonies to visit. Being only 
an hour’s flight from Melbourne or half an 
hour from Launceston means I don’t feel 
cutoff. 

Why is the island good for bushwalking? 

We don’t have pests like foxes so there are plenty of ground-nesting 
birds to look out for as well as migratory species. We’ve everything 
from tiny superb wrens to giant Cape Barren geese, and very 
occasionally you’ll spot a rare forty-spotted pardalote. We get a lot of 
visitors between October and April who are escaping the humid weather 
in New South Wales or Queensland, and having such diverse terrain 
within a small area (70 by 35 kilometres) means you can easily head 
into the hills if it’s a bit cooler than you’d like for a day on the coast. 


Where do you take people visiting for the first time then? 

We run five- and six-day walking tours that often include a boat trip to 
Goose Island or Deal Island, which are good for people who ‘collect’ 
lighthouses. We take a maximum of eight people and our guides are local 
bushwalkers who prefer to cover 15 kilometres a day getting up close to 
the plant and wildlife rather than break any distance records. We usually 
camp on Deal Island after visiting its convict-built lighthouse, which dates 
to 1848, and then spend the next day enjoying some isolated walking. 

Which are your favourite spots on the island? 

Most people’s highlight is reaching the top of Mount Strzelecki, which 
at over 750 metres offers views across north-east Tasmania on a dear day. 
Flinders Island boasts two more ofTassie’s ‘60 Great Short Walks’ in the 
Trousers Point and Castle Rock walks, and I personally love the route from 
The Dock to Killiecrankie in the north. For photography, Vinegar Hill gives 
a stunning vantage across the southern Furneaux Islands, while the view 
from Walkers Hill stretches out across the granite peaks of Strzelecki 
National Park. 

flindersisland.com.au 
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Park fee hikes hit solo campers 


Changes made to the camping fee structure 
in Victorian national parks are disadvantaging 
solo visitors, according to peak body 
Bushwalking Australia. Fees were introduced 
at 98 sites within the park network and revised 
at 99 others in July, with prices now ranging 
from around $2 per person per night to $59. 
The new pricing structure means a camper in 
a group of six could pay less to stay on a site 


rated ‘very high’ in terms of facilities than a solo 
camper on a ‘very basic’ site with no facilities. 
Bushwalking Australia president Chris Towers 
said: “Bushwalkers, like most people who enjoy 
our parks and reserves, understand the provision 
of facilities comes with associated costs and are 
therefore willing to pay for their upkeep. 
“However, there is a point of concern where 
there are new fees being introduced for sites 


where there are no facilities at all.” 

He added: “From personal experience and 
with some of the more expensive sites costing 
upwards of $40,1 don’t see why my wife and 
I should be charged the same amount as a 
group travelling together.” 

Most of the newly chargeable sites fall into 
the low-end price category of $ 13 per night 
for up to six people. 


Riders chase Birtles* shadow to Cape York 



Inspired by 19th-century explorer Francis 
Birtles, two Cairns-based expeditioners 
travelled 1,500 kilometres by bicycle 
unassisted to the tip of the Cape York in 
September. 

Cody Heartz and Garrett Simmons rode 
eight hours a day for a month while facing 
extreme heat, unrideable sand tracks and 


crocodile-infested rivers. 

Heartz told Wild: “Birtles reached the top 
of the continent by bicycle in 1918—a full 
decade before the first automobile reached the 
tip—and while we don’t know exacdy what 
route he took through Cape York, the Old 
Telegraph Track naturally became the 
centrepiece of our trip. 


“Several people warned us against attempting 
[the track] on bicycles but it ended up being 
the best part of the experience,” he added. 
Simmons said: “There were a handful of 
other tracks, like the Old Telegraph, that have 
achieved vaguely mythic status among Cape 
travellers, so we planned our route to 
include most of them. The portion of the 
peninsula protected by national park status 
and native tide has changed litde in 100 
years, so you can wander a few metres off 
trad in the Daintree or the grasslands of the 
Lakefield region grasslands and it's as wild 
as it was in 1918.” 

The bike touring duo, who relied on Hema 
maps rather than a GPS, said the simplicity 
of Birdes’ adventures on the cape appealed 
to them, as did his attitude that genuine 
discoveries could still be made despite the 
extending reach of civilisation. 

While they did meet one hiker on the 
challenging route, they said the increase 
in supply truck traffic along the Peninsula 
Development Road is making human- 
powered exploration more difficult. 

In December, a historic handover is due to 
see ownership of around 850,000 hectares 
in central Cape York returned to the Olkola 
people as part of a wider campaign to reinstate 
50,000-year-old methods of sustainable land 
management, overlandersblog. tumblr.com 
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New and noteworthy products for your inner gear geek 



□ Kikr IV $189.95 

This 6w, 77x19cm solar charging panel can 
charge a smartphone in two hours, weighs 
around 290g and features plenty of hanging 
points, goenerplex.com 

□ Thongs for Good $27.50 

Ten per cent of what you pay for these flip-flops 
produced by Melbourne-based Etiko using 
sustainably harvested rubber tree goes to the 
Wilderness Society, etiko.com.au 
B Juicy Fruit Tent $799 
Fieldcandy’s A-frame tent weighing almost 
7kg may be better suited to a jamboree than 
the bush, but it's spacious enough for two and 
bound to be a hit around camp. 
lussostore.com.au 

□ Hero4 Silver $509 

GoPro’s latest shoots video in high-definition 
and stills at 12 megapixels with touchscreen 
controls, and is rated waterproof to 40m. 


□ Women’s Crit Shirt $158.98 

This fitted polyester shirt with anti-microbial 
treatment, Scotchlite reflective yarn and back 
pocket is handy for bike commuters and fashion- 
minded bushwalkers. kathmandu.com.au 

□ TLA130 Trekking Poles $159 

These adjustable 117-130cm poles released 
earlier this year weigh only 184g each and fold 
down to 37cm. helinox.com.au 

□ Everest jacket $499.95 

This 683g, 100% recyclable, three-layer shell 
with detachable hood and powder skirt boasts 
unrivalled waterproofness and wind resistance, 
plus plenty of venting, purebrandz.com 
O Moondance 2 $579.95 
Mont has reissued its bestselling three-season 
tent with a lighter packed weight of 1.89kg, more 
internal storage pockets, taller doorways and 
improved stability, mont.com.au 


□ K9 Float Coat 

If your pooch enjoys a spot of kayaking 
as much as you do, try kitting him out in 
Ruffwear's personal flotation device complete 
with reflective trim and sturdy handle. 
frontierequipment.com.au 
EE Trance 32 Daypack $159.95 
The 2014 iteration of the popularTrance 
daypack is available in both 26 and 32L 
options, and includes an RFID-protected top 
pocket to guard your gadgets from data theft. 

ED Byte Headlamp $34.95 

Due to land in December, this 64g headlamp 
from Princeton Tec features a 70-lumen LED 
that lasts up to 96 hours on two AAA batteries. 
outdooragencies.com.au 
ED Unisex Headband $35 
Keep your hair out of your eyes with one of 
these Tassie-made merino wraps, available 
in three colourways. smittenmerino.com 
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[E Mega Deluxe Double Mat $499.99 

This recently released double mat with non-slip 
base offers 198x135x1 Ocm worth of self-inflating 
comfort and comes with a waterproof pumpsack 
and repair kit. blackwolf.com.au 
ED Compressible Pillow from $34.95 
Therm-A-Rest's range of brushed polyester 
pillows now features an XL model measuring 
42x67cm as well as new colour options, 
s pelean.com.au 
EE Panel Bra Top $69.95 
Former army and All Blacks outfitter Canterbury 
NZ includes this polyester/spandex sports bra 
in its latest range of moisture-wicking apparel. 

EE Spartan Tent $219 

Featuring a 4,000mm-rated fly with SPF 
50 coating, 5,000mm-rated poly-oxford floor, 
dual entrance and aluminium poles, this 
2.9kg tent is an affordable two-person option. 
exploreplanefearth.com.au 


EE Cleanwaste Pee-Wee Bag $7.65 for 3 

This unisex pouch with 'slip-resistant' collar can 
convert up to 700ml of liquid into solid waste 
over multiple uses in case you can't face leaving 
your tent, ezygonow.com.au 
EE P6600 Red Combat Watch $600 
Traser's latest features a chunky resin outer, 
scratch-resistant sapphire crystal face and 
tritium gas-filled tubes that make the time 
markings glow brightly in the dark. 

EE Gideon Action Sports Camera $499 

This nifty 1080p60 video camera comes with a 

live-view wristwatch remote that works from five 

metres away, as well as the capability to share 

clips via Wi-Fi and take 16-megapixel stills. 

waspcam.com.au 

Qj] Men’s Cable Shirt $100 

This nylon shirt with concealed mesh panels 

and sleeves that you can button up shorter is 

designed to be quick drying, airy and durable. 

gondwanaoutdoor.com 


31 Suspect Sunglasses $199.95 

Make squinting a thing of the past with Julbo's 
wrap-around, photochromic and polarising 
sunnies that darken when exposed to intense 
light and minimise glare off the water. 

EE Large Luxurylite Ultralite Cot $430 

This updated 1.4kg cot measuring 196x66cm 
features a non-stretch cover, Therm-A-Rest's 
comfy BowFrame with aluminium poles and 
folds to 13x43cm. spelean.com.au 
S3 Fly Air Touring lift SUP $1,399 
Fanatic has upgraded the air pump and storage 
backpack for this durable tarpaulin paddleboard 
with removable fin and thick stabilising rails. 
fanatic-sup.com 
S3 Neo Headlamp $39 
The new 54g, 90-lumen Neo offers a wide 
beam and 10m range well suited to trailrunners, 

three AAA batteries, ledlenser.com.au 
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Western Australian Christmas tree Nuytsia fioribunda 


S o many aspects of the Western Australian Christmas tree are 
remarkable that it’s difficult to know where to begin. This 
distinctive plant, restricted to the sandy plains of south-west 
Western Australia, goes by many names. To the Noongar people, 
moojar is sacred, harbouring spirits of the recently departed before 
they continue their spiritual journey across the ocean. To the 
Europeans sailing the Southern Ocean under the Dutch East India 
Company’s colours in the early 1600s the plants were visible far 
out to sea, the blazing canopies of flowering trees noted by 
Dutch official Pieter Nuyts and his name memorialised in the 
scientific name. 

To scientists, Nuytsia fioribunda (pronunciation varies but ‘noyt- 
see-a’ is preferred) is both the largest and most ancient misdetoe. 
Unlike other misdetoes, which are distinguished from other 
kinds of parasitic plants by their above-ground parasitic 
attachment, Nuytsia is one of three root-parasitic members of 
the Loranthaceae family. So, depending on whether you define 
mistletoes by their ancestral origins or their aerial growth habit, 
the species may or may not qualify as a true mistletoe. The 
common name is derived from the plant’s flowering season, 
which, like other dry-land misdetoes, times its peak flowering 
to coincide with the height of summer. 

Whatever you call it, the Western Australian Christmas tree is 
a botanical marvel. Regularly growing to 12 metres, with the 
occasional giant topping 15 metres, the tree has a distinctive 
appearance; smooth, grey trunk like an elephant’s leg and a 
succulent canopy that recalls a head of broccoli. Like the other 
two root-parasitic, yellow-flowered mistletoes (Atkinsonia in 
the Blue Mountains and Gaiadendron in Latin America), its 
flowers undergo a subtle change in colour, with pale green buds 
opening into lemon-yellow flowers that gradually darken to a 
deep marigold-orange as they mature. The individual flowers are 
quite small, borne in massed arrays on the very ends of branches. 
These turn the entire canopy yellow/orange, making it one of 
few species identifiable from space. And unlike other misdetoes, 
which tempt birds to move their sticky seeds around by hiding 
them within tasty fruits, this one has dry-winged seeds, 
dispersed from parent plants by the wind. 

But it’s below the ground where things get really interesting. As 
with other root-parasitic plants, the Western Australian Christmas 
tree can attach to multiple hosts simultaneously, tapping into the 
water and dissolved nutrients flowing through the roots of their 
chosen hosts. Upon encountering the root of another plant, the 
parasite encircles the root with a fleshy collar. Then, a unique 
blade-like organ develops, hydrostatic pressure builds up, and... 
snap! Like a pair of secateurs, the blade is forced down, severing 
the host root and sealing the connection. While regarded by 
botanists as a remarkable adaptation, telecommunications 
technicians aren’t quite so impressed—the secateurs work just 
as well on underground cables as they do on plant roots and 
sometimes Nuytsia has trouble telling the difference. 

A wide range of plants act as hosts, including grasses and annual 
herbs as well as large trees and shrubs. And rather than just native 
plants, it will attach to almost any plant growing nearby, including 
one particularly adventurous individual that invaded a veggie 
garden and attached itself to the carrots. Painstaking excavations by 
botanists revealed just how large an area these parasitic plants use 
for ‘foraging’, documenting underground stems 110 metres from 



Western Australian Christmas tree in Lake McLarty Nature Reserve 
south of Perth. Photo: David M Watson 


the trunk with branching roots emerging from the entire length. 
In addition to relying on other plants for their water and 
nutrition, the species engages in many other ecological 
interactions. During the height of summer when other plants 
are using every trick in the book to reduce water stress and 
survive the heat, the Western Australian Christmas tree springs 
to life. Drawing on water and nutrient reserves stored in a large 
turnip-shaped organ, it invests in a spectacular display of flowers, 
the blooms containing abundant nectar to attract honeyeaters 
and other pollinators. As one of the only nectar sources available 
during this season, the plants are centres of activity, with high 
bird visitation rates maximising fertilisation of flowers. As well 
as nectar-feeding birds, bee-eaters, cuckoo-shrikes and thornbills 
focus their attentions on the flowering plants, feasting on the 
insects and spiders surrounding the canopy. 

Seeds are readily available from nurseries but quite tricky to 
germinate and even trickier to establish, though some gardeners 
have had great success with cuttings. While you may not be able 
to grow your own, the next time you find yourself in the sandy 
heathlands of the south-west take some time to appreciate the 
Western Australian Christmas tree; a plant that has inspired 
Australians for tens of thousands of years. 

Dr David M Watson 

Currently researching parastitic plants and the consequences of habitat 
fragmentation, David is professor of ecology at Charles Sturt Univerity 
and author of Mistletoes of Southern Australia (2011). ecosystemunraveller.com 

For more info see Stephen D Hopper’s report in Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine, Vol 26:4, p333-368 


Curious about a plant or animal you've spotted? 

Send a photo to wild@primecreative.com.au and we'll find out about it for you. 
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Tourism push in south-west Tassie 


A visionary document released in September heralds a wave of tourism development within the Tasmanian Wilderness World Heritage 



Area, writes Campbell Phillips 

The Rrimagining the Visitor Experience of Tasmania's 
WildemessWhrM Heritage Area document produced 
by the Tourism Industry Council of Tasmania 
(TICT) outlines six priority projects designed 
to make the region ‘a premier conservation 
destination’ within the next 30 years. 

These include increasing air access to the 
Melaleuca-Port Davey area, building new 
accommodation on the Gordon River and 
developing facilities for a multi-day walk 
in Walls of Jerusalem National Park. 

The 74-page proposal also highlights the 
marketing value of Parks and Wildlife Service 
volunteer programs, some of which have 
waiting lists of up to five years. 

State conservation council Environment 
Tasmania has criticised the document, which 
was co-funded by the federal government, 
as evidence of a “closed-shop approach”. Chief 
executive Charlie Sherwin said in a statement: 
“Tasmanian taxpayers don’t want to shovel 
money into a fund to support luxury 
experiences for the rich, and they won’t 
support cozy deals made with no one except 
industry ‘in the tent’.” 

Peter McGlone, director of the Tasmanian 
Conservation Trust, also cited concerns that the 
duty for preserving wild areas had been placed 
in the hands of tourism professionals with only 
cursory consultation with the public. 

He said: “The Tasmanian Wilderness World 
Heritage Area is probably underutilised when 
it comes to adventure experiences and such, 
but it’s all about how these projects are 
implemented. It’s all well and good to say we 
need to increase access, but when that requires 
more roads, helipads and all the infrastructure 
that goes along with the eco-luxury wilderness 
lodges being planned, then you can expect 
those things to have a negative effect on the 

He added that by releasing public land for 
private development, local landholders and 
existing tourism resources could be 
overlooked. 

Luke Martin, chief executive of the TICT, said 
the success of existing tourism operations in 
western Tasmania had encouraged the state 
government to consider ways to “utilise, 
promote and conserve these places as 
efficiendy as possible”. 

He added: “There’s also been a change in 
perspective regarding locking up large areas 
of wilderness, which effectively makes them 
a drain on the state’s resources." 


One of the strategies identified in the 
document is ‘creating a cultural shift among 
Tasmanian Parks and Wildlife (PWS) staff to 
promote tourism operators as partners in 
managing visitor experiences and 
conservation’. 

Martin said: “The leadership at PWS has very 
much embraced this ethos. Historically, the 
Parks and Wildlife Service has been focused 
on conservation and land management, but by 
working with industry these obligations are 
shared and therefore more effectively handled.” 
In addition to providing voluntourism 
opportunities such as taking part in 
archaeological digs, other suggested projects 
include a new shutde bus serving the Overland 
Track, a mountain biking trail in the Tarkine 
and easier access to the Huon pine stand on 
Mount Read. Food and wine experiences ’at 
unexpected moments’, a wellbeing centre 
in the wilderness and even ‘a reserve for the 
future release of the thylacine’ also feature 
in the visionary document. 

Martin explained the latter would be as much 
about imparting the ongoing importance of 
conservation to visitors as allowing for a 
genuine rediscovery of the long-extinct 
Tasmanian tiger. “You might call it an 
aspiration or even an emotive connection that 
we’re seeking to create, but there’s good reason 
to hope the species still exists and we should 
therefore have a contingency for when it’s 
found,” he said. 

McGlone dismissed the idea as wasteful and 
out of touch. “Firstly, As far as scientific 


consensus is concerned the Tasmanian tiger 
is extinct and I believe all conservation 
efforts should be led by science,” he said. 
“Secondly, the creation of such a reserve has 
occurred already [in 1966] and was shown 
to be fruitless.” 

Expressions of interest are currently being 
sought from the private sector for the 
Tasmanian Wilderness World Heritage Area 
and the Tarkine supported by an agenda of 
tourism policy reforms. 

tict.com.au/LiteratureRetrieve.aspx?ID=l 75970 


TWWHA plan in brief 

• Runway upgrade and cruise line access to 
the South Coast Track, plus a basecamp at 
Prion Bay 

• New wilderness lodges at Recherche Bay 
and near Lake Gordon 

• Facilitation of overnight stays on 
Maatsuyker Island 

• Mountain biking trail between Cradle 
Mountain and Strahan, plus new shutde 
bus service for Cradle Mountain/ 
Overland Track 

• Biking trail in the Tarkine 

• Chairlift on Mount Field 

• Tasmanian devil viewing platform 
at Sloop Point 

• Development of multi-day walk 
at Walls of Jerusalem 

• ‘Ashram in the wilderness’ 

• Tassie tiger reserve 
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Bob Brown’s 
green living 

Hobart’s peak is too precious to taint with 
more infrastructure, writes Bob Brown 

Mount Wellington dominates Hobart and is a binding place of interest for the southern 
capital’s 215,000 people. Whether it is a fresh mantle of snow, the orange glow of bushfire 
smoke clouds over the summit at sunset, or a full moon setting behind its lofty spine, 
Wellington fascinates the populace below and draws more visitors than Port Arthur or Cradle 
Mountain.The road to the top—the Pinnacle (1,271 metres)—was built as a make-work 
scheme during the depression of the 1930s and, these days, is sealed. On top, visitors are 
offered the choice of a weatherproof lookout over the city or a west-facing open-air one over 
the Tasmanian Wilderness World Heritage Area. Federation Peak was named so in 1901 
because its spire could be seen far in the south-west from Mount Wellington and Tasmanians 
were the keenest backers of the new nation of Australia. Also atop Mount Wellington is an 
ugly concrete ‘television tower’, its older steel companion and attendant sheds.They mar the 
scene and, from the city below, wreck the mountain’s skyline integrity. Mercifully, summit 
clouds and snow scuds often obscure the towers and return that integrity. 

Nowadays the signage to Mount Wellington includes the Aboriginal name Kunanyi, and we 
can only hope there is a full reversion to this original, melodic appellation before long (the 
Duke of Wellington never saw the mountain named after him). We don’t have records of the 
first Aboriginal ascents, though Aboriginal Tasmanians sensibly walked around mountains and 
were bemused by the British yearning to climb them. Explorer George Bass, of Bass Strait 
renown, got to the top on Christmas Day 1798. Lady Jane Franklin is commonly said to have 
been the first woman to the Pinnacle in 1837, but she wasn’t. A younger woman, pining for 
her fiance who had drowned in the Derwent River, had struggled up the bush to look down 
on the scene of her distress two weeks earlier. But even she wasn’t the first recorded female 
peak-bagger up there: that honour goes to Salome Pitt and her Aboriginal girlfriend ‘Miss 
Storey’ in 1810. Other climbers include the famed Scottish botanist Robert Brown (no 
relation) in 1804, Charles Darwin (“a severe day’s work”) in 1836 and Mark Twain (who 
described Mount Wellington as “the noble...brother of Etna”) in 1895. By the end of the 
19th century the mountain was recreation central for a growing horde of Hobartians. 

In September I had the pleasure of launching Mark Clemens’ book of photographs called 
The Mountain. Its foreword is by author Heather Rose, and Clemens adds his own essay to the 
beautiful collection of shots from all seasons. The book got me thinking again about the 
mountain’s future. Where recreation goes, ‘wreckreation’ follows. Hobart is once more split 
by plans for a cable car to the mountain’s top. As if the road isn’t enough. Perhaps the cable 
car could go up Hobart’s tallest building, Wrest Point Casino, instead. Many of us are keen to 
foster the status of the natural mountain. To cut a long story short, one of the much-reduced 
outcomes of the now defunct Tasmanian Forest Agreement is the reservation of Russell Ridge, 
which connects Mount Wellington to the Snowy Range and separates the Derwent and Huon 
river catchments. The Russell Ridge conservation area is a long, thin 8,364-hectare ribbon 
connecting the 1,584,000 hectares of the Tasmanian Wilderness World Heritage Area 
(including the Snowy Range) with the 18,250 hectares of the Wellington Park. The three 
should be combined. Wellington Park should become a connected outlier of the TWWHA 
as is Mount Field National Park further north. The road and telecommunications junk on top 
compromise the mountain’s natural values but they have limited spacial impact. 

Mount Wellington’s crowning plateau, along with the mountainside’s network of largely 
hidden tracks, offers an accessible introduction to the wildness of Tasmania’s south-west. This 
is an offer that some millions of people have taken up in years gone by and many millions 
more will enjoy in the years to come. The difference between a cable car and world heritage 
status is the latter would cost nothing and honour the mountain rather than exploit it. ‘World 
Heritage Mount Wellington’ would also be an everyday reminder for Tasmania’s capital and 
parliament that the magnificent wildness beyond is fundamental to the state’s international 
reputation and attractiveness. Meanwhile, Clemens’ book is a handy reminder that Mount 
Wellington, with the Derwent River below, is essential to Hobart’s deserved reputation as 
one of the world’s most delightful little cities. 
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Kimberley expedition leader Mike Cusack explains why the region’s coastal islands are of global conservation significance 


The remote and beautiful islands of the 
Kimberley coast have acted as ecological 
arks protecting flora and fauna from 
disease, predation, fire and overgrazing. 
They’re free from feral herbivores, and 
species such as the golden-backed tree 
rat that are dwindling on the mainland 
are flourishing on the islands. A rough- 
scaled python on Bigge Island is 
considered one of the rarest snakes in the 
world and the buccaneer burrowing skink is only found on King 
Hall Island. Koolan Island is home to a unique blind snake and 
local ecologist Tim Willing tells me the western ‘brown’ snake 
found on Melomys Island is purple. 

The islands are likely to be important refuges for translocated 
fauna in the future. Few of the recommendations for increased 
conservation status in Dr Andrew Burbidge’s 1991 report have 
been implemented however, largely due to native title issues 
and resistance from mining companies. The Kimberley Islands 
Biological Survey (2006-2013) showed the largest islands in 
the high rainfall section of the northern coast to be particularly 
important and uncovered many previously unknown vertebrates 
and reptile species. New populations of northern quolls and 
golden bandicoots have also been found, and more than 
60 land snail species endemic to a single island. 


Huge tides make the islands difficult to explore, and many 
of them are sheer so there is litde scope for beach landings. It’s 
believed the Kimberley has the third highest tidal range on Earth, 
with 14-metre king tides recorded at Yule Entrance in Collier Bay. 
There are two high and two low waters in each 24-hour cycle. 
Moving that water volume every six hours can produce tidal races 
up to 10 knots (about 19 kilometres per hour), which makes it 
difficult for craft with low operating speeds and also means being 
beached for several hours if you miscalculate. 

The islands are virtually untouched, with the exception of Koolan 
and Cockatoo, and tourism operators have permits to land at 
specific locations. Until the stabilisation of sea level rise around 
7,000 years ago, many of the islands were just high ridges or 
plateaus within the mainland territory of the Worora, Wunabal 
and Ngaringin people. A number are closed to visitors as they are 
important cultural sites, including the High Cliffy Islands on the 
edge of Montgomery Reef. It’s a particular thrill to stand in a 
Koolan rock shelter knowing people lived in it 27,000 years ago. 

The Buccaneer and Bonaparte archipelagos comprise more than 
2,600 charted islands, of which 20 are larger than 1,000 hectares 
and 248 are connected to the mainland by mangroves, mud or 
reefs at low tide. The Lacepede Islands Nature Reserve is limited to 
having six people ashore at any one time as they are important 
bird and turde breeding grounds, auroraexpeditions.com.au 



Woodchips 

Outback in the spotlight 
The first major study of the outback has 
called for conservationists and developers 
to think of areas like the Kimberley, Kakadu, 
Lake Eyre and central Australia as a single 
continuous landscape. The series of reports 
coordinated by Pew Charitable Trusts, 
entitled The Outback Papers suggests broad- 
scale land management solutions are 
needed to preserve a wilderness area 
comparable in size to the Sahara Desert. 

30 years of Billabong wildlife 
Billabong Sanctuary in Townsville will 
celebrate its 30th anniversary in early 2015. 
The 11-hectare wildlife park attracts around 
60,000 visitors a year and helps run 
breeding programs for endangered species 
such as the southern cassowary. 

Aussie heads global conservation group 
University of Queensland researcher James 


Watson has become the first Australian 
president of the Washington DC-based 
Society for Conservation Biology, and its 
youngest to date. The 3 7-year-old expert 
in conservation planning and climate 
change adaptation will focus on engaging 
young people in conservation science. 

Volunteers needed for AAWT 
Parks Victoria and Conservation Volunteers 
Australia have called for ‘fit, strong and 
experienced remote camping people’ to 
assist with maintenance and development 
work on the Australian Alps Walking Track. 
The six different volunteer projects are 
graded easy to difficult and scheduled from 
November to March. Tasks will include 
clearing fallen timber, cutting overgrown 
vegetation and installing signs. Now in its 
third year, the program has seen erosion 
bars and plant-protecting rubber tiles 
installed along much of the track. 

Evolved to invade 

University of Sydney researchers have proved 
that populations of cane toads have evolved 


to hop unusually in a straight line, covering 
six times more ground than relatives in 
established populations. With the fastest 
offspring of the fastest individuals primed 
to lead invasions, cane toads are thought to 
be a perfect example of a new evolutionary 
process dictated by space rather than time. 
The cane toad frontline is expanding at a 
rate of 55 kilometres a year, which is five 
times quicker than when the species was 
introduced to Australia in 1935. 
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Western quolls return to SA 


A landmark partnership between the 
Foundation for Australia’s Most Endangered 
Species (FAME) and South Australia’s 
Department of Environment, Water and 
Natural Resources is set to see western quolls 
return to arid and semi-arid areas across 
Australia. Beginning with a reintroduction 
program in the Flinders Ranges, the initiative 
aims to rehabilitate native ecology by restoring 
the keystone species to its place in the food 
chain. It is hoped that supporting quolls will 
reduce the impact of foxes, cats, rabbits and 
mice for example. 

The +1 individuals released atWilpena Pound 


in April are estimated to have bred up to 
60 offspring; the first western quolls to be 
born in South Australia for more than 100 years. 
The western quoll is Western Australia’s largest 
native carnivore, but the erosion of its habitat 
and competition with feral species has seen its 
territory shrink to just a small portion of 
south-west Western Australia. 

FAME chief Cheryl Hill told Wild: “Some 
individuals released into the more open and 
easily accessible areas at Wilpena have been 
lost to cats, but we’ve found those released 
into rougher, rocky terrain have been better 
able to find shelter from ferals." 



Half the world’s wildlife lost 


The latest Living Planet Report from the World 
Wildlife Foundation (WWF) reveals that over 
half of the planet’s wildlife has been lost over 
the past 40 years. 

Using 10,000 representative populations of 
mammals, birds, reptiles and fish, the report 
indicates that the loss of populations and 
entire species is occurring at different rates 
across ecosystems. For instance, freshwater 
species are declining twice as fast as marine 


and terrestrial species. 

According to WWF scientists, the leading 
causes relate to ongoing exploitation such 
as overfishing and overhunting alongside the 
worsening effects of habitat degradation and 
climate change. 

The release of the annual report coincided 
with the 12 th international Convention of 
Biological Diversity (CBD) in South Korea, 
when a petition asserted the Australian 
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Enjoy swim after tropical swim 
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government would be failing its targets 
for biological protection by handing 
responsibility for key environmental 
decisions to the states. 

Proposed changes to the Environment 
Protection and Biodiversity Conservation 
Act have been roundly criticised by 
conservationists at a time when ecological 
systems are potentially more vulnerable 
than at any other point in recorded history. 
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Back on sacred shores 

The beauty and spirituality of the Kimberley hasn’t dwindled 
with time, writes Quentin Chester 


I t’s a classic curvy bay. At high tide you 
step ashore to a ramp of sand. Trees and 
scrub sprawl downhill to meet the beach. 
Raft Point is the white-fella name for this 
craggy place. Above the high-water mark the 
bay is edged with boulders and gritty 
outcrops. Two bulky bluffs frame the scene, 
while offshore there are more rocky islands 
and headlands. 

Hundreds of bays like this lurk all along 
the top of the continent. A couple of features 
do, however, locate it as the north-west, our 
jaggedly elaborate Kimberley coast. One is 
the presence of sentinel boab trees parked 
amid the shrubbery—silvery, stout-trunked 
fellows with bulging bellies and limbs askew. 

The other hallmark is tucked away a few 
hundred metres uphill. It’s a short, steep 
climb to a deep overhang at the foot of a 
cliff. The ceiling of this secluded shelter is 
plastered with vivid ochre images: huge fish, 
human forms and several large haloed heads, 
the unnerving, unmistakable Wandjina 
figures of the Kimberley. 


This overhang is the home of the Wandjina 
spirit Umbre. For the local Worora people, 
the paintings here sustain an ancestral 
creation story of struggle, passion, journey 
making, violence and marital taboos. In this 
case the totem characters are fish and the 
story centres on male rivalry for Djimbridja, 
a beautiful female rock cod. This dreaming 
tradition lives in the art of Umbre and the 
land itself. A few kilometres offshore sits 
Steep Island, a massive, sheer-sided outlier. 
Almost Uluru-like in its monolithic presence, 
this is the lasting embodiment of Djimbridja 
herself. In the time of creation she became 
an island, a rock cod set in stone. 

It’s close to 25 years since I first called in 
to Raft Point. Back then the Kimberley coast 
was litde-visited. Some mates and I turned 
up here in a fishing boat out of Derby. There 
wasn’t much of a path, so we fought our 
way uphill through the scree and vines to 
the stone shelter. Approaching Umbre we 
shouted and clapped to announce our 
arrival, as you do up close to Wandjinas. 


Entering the cool retreat of the overhang, 
we lay on the polished slabs below and 
soaked up the play of images on the ceiling. 
The full narrative thread of the paintings 
was not ours to follow. It was starding 
enough to share the artistry and grasp the 
connection to place. The fish suspended 
aloft, floating in silhouette high above 
their coast and those stern-faced Wandjinas 
gazing out across the bay. The inescapable 
feeling was one of sacrament; the ochre here 
applied not so much as personal expression 
but in ceremonial gesture. What mattered 
was a ritual bond to ancestors and country. 

It was art as belonging, a living lore. 

That first visit made a big impact. Umbre 
was one of dozens of galleries we visited. 
Each art site seemed to serve as a palimpsest, 
where the Worora people’s comprehensive 
occupation of the coast was inscribed and 
re-inscribed. At the same time, the more 
paintings we visited the more acute the 
sense of isolation became. The family clans 
that once presided along these shores had 
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all but vanished from this sweep of 
traditional land. It felt like we were stepping 
into a lost world of abandoned villages and 
overgrown temples. 

It was the same a few years later when 
I returned aboard a friend’s yacht, sailing the 
bays and inlets. In six weeks pooding around 
the coast we saw just two other vessels— 
a prawn trawler up north and a pearl farm 
tinny at Kuri Bay. We revelled in the 
outrageousness of it all, the edginess of 
our separation. 

For many who lived through the sweaty 
wilderness fervour of the 1980s, the 
Kimberley loomed as an exotic frontier. 

Here was rampant ruggedness: vast, 
thrillingly remote and pristine. To veterans 
of struggles down south against the 
incursion of dams, clear felling and mining, 
the Kimberley appeared as a scuffle-free 
canvas, a stage on which to enjoy a vision 
of undefiled nature. 

Part of me still feels that way about the 
far north-west. As a chunk of coastal 
geography it has no equal in Australia. 

For starters, there's the brazen scale of the 
region. It’s also our most rococo shoreline; 
a puckered, twisting maze of islands, 
harbours and capes. Throw in extreme 
isolation and pumping tides and you’ve a 
seriously daunting setting. To invoke the 
‘80s superlative, it remains the most 
amazing place I’ve ever been. 

Nevertheless, a nagging thought arose 
from these early visits. It’s not too hard to 
sustain a fantasy of‘untouched wilderness’ 
deep in Wollemi or south-west Tassie. But 
across the Kimberley the human touch is 
literally everywhere on show. There’s 
nothing like a few thousand rock art sites 
to emblazon the truth that here—as 
everywhere else on the continent—was 
country that had been lived and loved for 
40-plus millennia. 

So, for all the romance, sailing this coast 
was about confronting a maritime realm 
that once hummed with people, fires and 
art, but had fallen mostly silent. Apart from 
communities at Cape Leveque and a few 
camps north of Kalumburu, these shores 
felt oddly empty, even abandoned. 

Not anymore. A couple of decades later, 
a small armada of cruise boats ply these 
waters, nosing along the coast from inlet 
to island through the dry season. Every year, 
thousands of visitors are ushered between 
Broome and Darwin in various modes of 
luxury. The Kimberley has become a 
destination. 

My belated return to Raft Point was as a 
guide aboard such a vessel. It took a while 
to get used to seeing other boats at anchor 
at well-known haunts like the Prince Regent 
River and Talbot Bay’s tidal waterfalls. Not to 
mention the occasional helicopter clattering 


overhead. And I do confess to a bit of misty 
‘good old days' nostalgia for those years 
when a few intrepid yachties had the place 
to themselves. Yet the overwhelming 
impression is of a frontier virtually 
unchanged by this newfound attention. 
North of the Buccaneer Archipelago it is the 
same rambling shoreline of outcrops and 
castaway islands. The solitude and primal 
wonder of the place lives on. No matter how 
pampering the onboard comforts, the vessels 
—and us passengers—are still at the mercy 
of the tides, noonday heat and bullying trade 
winds. Implacable nature still calls the shots. 

As the co-author, with Alasdair McGregor, 
of an early 1990s book The Kimberley: Horizons 
of Stone I recall when this corner of the 
continent was all but ignored, at least in the 
south-eastern states. Perhaps it was the sheer 
inaccessibility of these shores. Or maybe the 


intensity of the place and its garrison of 
flinty escarpments never fitted the ‘80s cliche 
of a lush tropical paradise. Whatever the 
cause, it appeared to languish; a land 
overlooked and unloved. 

So it comes as almost a relief to realise the 
cruise ships have kept on returning season 
after season. You can argue the toss about the 
style of these voyages, not to mention 
parsing the virtues of different sites and what 
constitutes an ‘authentic encounter.’ But, in 
the calculus of protecting such places, there’s 
a simple nub of gratitude that this outlier— 
like its eastern cousins Arnhem Land and 
Cape York—is now on the map. Finally, our 
raggedy north has found an audience ready 
to embrace its stories and fierce charms. 

Of course, this enchantment has never 
been lost on Worora people or the other 
traditional owners along the coast. Being 
back at Raft Point I couldn’t help noticing 
the track up to Umbre is now well-trodden. 
Not just that, but the freshness of the ochre 
images is witness to the work done by 
custodian Donny Woolagoodja to keep 
the art alive. 


In small but noticeable steps, tourism 
is helping people return to outlying spots 
along the coast. Just to the north of Raft 
Point, Donny and his mob have established 
a base at Wijingarra Bard Bard (Freshwater 
Cove). It’s a forward post for sharing the 
traditions of their shore lands through their 
enterprise Wandjina Tours. Though that 
journey has only just begun, its foundations 
go way back. As Donny noted: “I love this 
country, it’s a gift to us. It’s something that 
we belong to that country.” 

Travelling at speed, these ties are easy to 
miss. For me the hardest part of being back 
in the Kimberley was knowing all the 
astonishing places we were steaming past in 
the darkness. A boat is a brilliant way to take 
in the sights, but to feel the irresistible pulse 
of the land, to get its measure and spirit you 
have to walk. 


About halfway through the voyage we 
did manage to spend a full day hoofing it 
through Kunmunya Aboriginal Reserve. It 
was a mere 12-kilometre stroll, but in this 
terrain and climate that’s plenty. After 
stepping ashore at a canal-like tidal gutter, 
a slender creek system guided us inland. 

As soon as I was back rock hopping beside 
the stream it felt like I’d never left. 

I loved the moist air and the warm water 
cascading among the algal-dark stones. I 
loved the long rocky ramparts hanging 
above us, holding their promise of shade 
and unseen shelters of ochre art. I loved the 
elusive bird cries from the cadjeput trees. 
And the rhythm of pushing blindly through 
shoulder-high cane grass in the blazing sun. 
I loved being humbled here on the edge 
of my understanding and memories. The 
scratchy, sweaty surrender to things chaotic 
and inexplicable. The act of being right at 
home in the mystery of it all. W 


A contributor since Wild issue 3, Quentin Chester 
is the author of several books about wild places. 
quentinchester.com 
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Wonderful 


WEST 

PAPUA 

West Papua’s Dani people welcome Pip Strickland with 
open arms during her trek through the Baliem valley 
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independence from Indonesian rule. Passing 
small warungs, or stalls, selling fried chicken 
and nasi goreng, we continued through parks 
where locals lazed in becak pedal taxis and 
smoked kretek cigarettes. 

To obtain a travel permit, I had to visit the 
police station. Five plain-clothes officers 
asked me a barrage of questions as to my 
intentions in West Papua, my occupation and 
my marital status. Once they were satisfied 
with my responses, the officer in charge 
abruptly informed me of the Indonesian 
government’s successes in West Papua: 
healthcare and education were widespread 
and each citizen’s needs were considered. I 
feigned ignorance regarding claims of human 
rights abuses against the government, well 
aware that OPM has strong support in the 
surrounding mountains. 

The following morning we loaded into a 
public 4WD on the outskirts of Wamena for 
the 20-kilometre ride south to the end of the 
road atYetni River (KaliYetni). Sixteen people 
squeezed into a vehicle designed for eight 
and we bumped along an ever-deteriorating 
road with towering mountains scarred by 
great landslides on either side. At the end of 
the road a grey river heavy in sediment raged 
around a bend, where a log precariously 
positioned across its narrowest part offered 
the only way across. I watched as men 
ushered motorbikes over to ride the last few 
kilometres to the town of Kurima, where 
police and mihtary posts monitor the valley. 



Violence has been sporadic here and the 
army keeps a close eye on the comings and 
goings of Baliem Valley inhabitants. “A few 
days ago two army were killed by OPM about 
70 kilometres from here,” Jonas explained. 

I responded with wide eyes. “But tourists are 
never involved,” he added. “OPM are happy 
to have the tourists here, and the army would 
never harm you.” 

We crossed the river and, instead of heading 
along the tar road to the military post, cut up 
along a walking track through grass 
scrubland to the west. The track was alive 
with locals coming to and from the remote 
villages to markets in Kurima and Wamena. 
Everybody stopped to greet me warmly with 
“La’uk” and embrace us both with long 
handshakes. Time was not of the essence. 
Ahead stood an elderly man carrying a plastic 
bag, naked but for the customary penis gourd 
and feathered headdress traditionally worn by 
Dani men. “That is a rare sight now,” Jonas 
explained. “Only a few of the elders don’t 
adopt modern dress these days.” The valley 



was a target for Christian missionaries in the 
1950s, bringing with them cigarettes and 
encouraging the adoption of western 
clothing. Operasi Koteka was an attempt to 
ban the penis gourd and women going bare 
breasted in Wamena, and over time it had 
the desired impact. 

Ascending the narrow path through tall 
grassland, dramatic views across the valley 
and to the south gradually opened up. As we 
followed the contour of the valley wall south, 
grassland gave way to plantations of cassava, 
bananas and the Dani staple: sweet potato. In 
between the neat rows of edible greens sat a 
cluster of small grass buildings. A fence made 
of branches encircled a number of round 
thatch buildings with conical roofs—the 
houses of extended Dani families known as 
honai. An elderly woman indicated for us to 
look inside, the only light streaming from 
the open doorway. On the dirt floor was a 
smouldering fire surrounded by pots and 
pans, while above sat an elevated sleeping 
platform. The woman mimicked a smoking 
action and Jonas pulled out a packet of kretek 
cigarettes from his pocket and offered her 
one. Unlike most of Indonesia, smoking is 
not restricted to the male population here. 

We squatted together on the edge of the 
compound, her slowly drawing in the 
tobacco, savouring the indulgence. 

About half an hour further along we arrived 
at Kilise, a traditional village where we 
stopped to eat and would spend the night. 
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The guesthouse comprised a number of 
huts with mattresses and blankets around 
a beautiful courtyard offering encompassing 
views to the eastern side of the valley. 

Curious children lured in by the sounds 
of my guitar gradually appeared, forming 
a small audience. Jonas had explained that 
music, along with cigarettes, would be an 
appreciated gift along the route and, 
sensing my reluctance to hike with such 
a cumbersome instrument, had insisted 
he carry it. 

In the afternoon we ventured further south 
to a village that sat lower down the slope, 
jutting out dramatically across a fork in the 
river. The path down was steep and muddy 
after recent rains, but stunning in its 
panorama. Our arrival prompted broadcasting 
calls across the village and a small gathering 
greeted us with beaming smiles. I shook the 
hands of everyone including the smallest of 
children, as I had seen the Papuan adults do, 
one of whom produced a warm sweet potato 
for me to eat—the first of many on the trek. 
The young men coyly asked about cigarettes 
and as we sat and smoked I asked about the 
cross dangling around one of the boy’s necks: 
“Are most people here Christian?” "Almost 
everybody,” replied Jonas, “the changes 
brought by the missionaries have come fast, 
but north Baliem has been even more 
affected.” Two of the boys held homemade 
slingshots and I asked them to show me 
how to use them. Whereas my stone flopped 
to the ground only metres away, theirs shot 
far out across the valley—low, flat and at 
considerable speed. The birds of Baliem 
must have to be careful. 


After a cool and clear-skied night, I 
welcomed the warmth as the sun rose over 
the mountains opposite the next morning. 
We walked south from Kilise through 
Ibiroma, where a group of modern wooden 
buildings lay around a grassy strip and a 
ripped Indonesian flag waved languidly in 
the breeze. “That is the school,” indicated 
Jonas to an elongated building on one edge. 
Education is a controversial topic in the 
pro-independence movement, with anti¬ 
government supporters claiming 30 per cent 
of West Papuan children miss out due to a 
lack of government-funded schools in the 
province. Further on we crossed paths with 
Ibiroma’s children, on school holidays but 
busy carrying stones for the construction 
of a new church. 

The track descended downhill through sweet 
potato plantations and locals peered up from 
their work to wave, those nearby requesting 
cigarettes. I asked what visitors could offer if 
they didn’t like the idea of distributing 
cigarettes. "Perhaps biscuits or small money, 
but they really prefer kretek,” Jonas admitted. 



We arrived intoWamerek, another honai 
village where we would spend the night and 
settled in around the fire to prepare the 
evening meal. Instead of bringing a porter 
and cook I had decided to carry some of my 
own provisions and buy some firewood and 
vegetables in the villages. The ibu, or woman 
of the house, cooked the noodles I had 
brought along with roasted corn and sweet 
potato from her garden while telling us of 
the most recent scandal to sweep the valley 
involving the death of one of the village 
chiefs. Each of the villages is allocated a 
stipend by the Indonesian government 
and this chief had pocketed the cash and 
disappeared to Jayapura, where he had 
mysteriously died. She did not explain the 
cause of death, but the high prevalence 
of HIV/AIDS in the cities of West Papua— 


20 times the national incidence rate—is no 
secret. Despite his death the people were still 
angry at the former chief for this display of 
corruption within their community. 


With about eight hours of walking ahead, we 
started south to our first hanging bridge early 
the next day. The wire and wood construction 
dangling across the thundering Baliem River 
got my adrenaline pumping as it swung 
precariously with every step. When safely on 
the other side I looked up to see an elderly 
man who was selling bananas grinning at my 
relief to again be on solid ground. 

The most challenging part of the trek now 
lay ahead: the steep hour-and-a-half climb to 
Wesagalep. I watched lorikeets flying across 
the valley in a vibrant display of colour while 
tiny robins camouflaged themselves in 
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casuarina branches. Much of the native 
vegetation has been stripped for farming, 
and the rainforests abundant in ferns and 
epiphytes are diminishing as firewood and 
construction materials for modem housing 
are sought. 

From Wesagalep we continued on to 
Wuserem through the afternoon, the track 
rising and falling to the east of the river. An 
elderly woman carrying sweet potato leaves 
on her head and the tubers in a woven bag 
called a noken around her forehead stopped, 
recognising my guide and dropping her load 
to embrace us both. We rested together 
awhile, Jonas and her catching up on village 
gossip. “You see her hand,” Jonas indicated to 
me the absence of two digits from her right 
hand. “That used to be the custom, to cut off 
a woman’s finger when a relative died. But it 
is not allowed anymore.” The woman looked 
at her hand wistfully and then produced 10 
passionfruit from her noken, asking if I 
wanted to buy them. My favourite fruit, 
how could I resist? 

The village of Wuserem boasts spectacular 
views to the north and that night we slept, 
exhausted, on the grass-matted floor of a 
guesthouse. Just north of Wuserem the 
Mugi River joins the Baliem. 


After a leisurely morning we walked west 
towards the village of Syokosimo. The trail 
follows the Mugi valley with its steep, 
forested walls. A group of men spotted us 
from a distance and approached eagerly, 
accompanied by a toddler holding a dead 
frog on a piece of string. A white visitor with 
a guitar was cause for great interest. As we 
sat exchanging songs, the first and only other 
tourists I encountered appeared, distributed 
pens and sweets to the children, and left in 
the space of five minutes. 

After a long trek the previous day we spent 
the afternoon in the village, swimming in 
the nearby river and helping to prepare 
dinner. A fire had been burning throughout 
the afternoon, heating rocks that were moved 
and repositioned using bamboo tongs. A 
metal cylinder was lined with the rocks and 
sweet potato leaves mixed with salt, chilli 
and oil placed inside, before more hot rocks 
capped off the top. In this way they were left 
to steam for around an hour while the tubers 
roasted between palm fronds on the 
smouldering fire. When it was time to eat 
we sat around the pile of leaves, helping 
ourselves to big clumps of the tasty greens, 
before the potatoes were divided evenly 
between the women and children. I asked 
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where the men were and why they didn’t eat 
together. One of the women explained they 
were visiting friends in nearby villages, then 
began heckling Jonas as to why he wasn’t 
married. Marriages here are generally love 
unions, though some are arranged. Four or 
five pigs are offered as a dowry since the 
raising of pigs is central to Dani society and 
often a measurement of superiority. While 
polygamy is acceptable among men, women 
are expected to observe a two- to five-year 
abstinence from sex after the birth of a child. 
When the woman suggested a friend had her 
eyes on Jonas, great whoops of laughter 
erupted. Although a patriarchal society, the 
women of Syokosimo are clearly strong- 
minded and cheekily humorous. 

My final morning we climbed north from the 
village before descending steeply to the Mugi 
to cool off. After ascending the other side we 
hiked west back to the Baliem River and 
another hanging bridge. Back on the western 
bank, the riverside track meandered through 
honai villages and cultivated land before 
reaching wooden buildings and the tar road 
to Kurima mid-afternoon. Despite army 
officers stationed outside and a boom gate 
propped up, no one ever asked to see my 
permit. M 


NEED TO KNOW 

• While it would be relatively easy to 
venture into the southern Baliem 
valley on your own, asking directions 
along the way and following well- 
trodden tracks, the benefit of 
having a guide for translation and a 
deeper understanding of the Dani 
culture cannot be understated. 

Many of the guides grew up in the 
valley, have strong connections and 
fascinating stories that add much to 
the experience. There are a number 
of tour companies that operate 
all-inclusive treks out of Wamena and 
Jayapura, or guides are available on 
arrival in Wamena for $40-$50 a day, 
together with porters and cooks for 
an extra $20-$30. 

• Villagers ask about $10 per person 
per night for basic accommodation 
in huts and a small fee for firewood. 
While blankets are provided in 
most accommodation it is wise to 
bring your own sleeping bag or at 
least a liner in the summer months. 
Temperatures can drop significantly 


at night due to the altitude, while 
mosquitoes are sometimes a pest 
on warmer evenings. 

There are plenty of rivers to bathe 
in so bring swimmers, a towel and 
some natural soap. If you don’t feel 
comfortable offering cigarettes, 
bringing some packaged food such 
as biscuits or noodles from Wamena, 
(these are relatively expensive to 
buy in the valley). If you don't want to 
carry the excess weight, a few rupees 
offered to elders will suffice. 

1 The Baliem valley and its people are 
facing rapid changes with pressures 
on both the land and culture apparent. 
Trekking in the area caters to all 
experience levels and is a fascinating 
insight into the resistance to the 
outside world, and acceptance, of a 
recently 'discovered' people. 

1 When Joko Widodo was elected 
Indonesian president in July he 
promised to pay more attention 
to grievances in the province and 
allow in foreign journalists. 
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Highs and lows on 

LOWS 

PEAK 

Mt Kinabalu's unrivalled sunset vista 
Photos: Ian Neubauer 


Wary of the crowds making for its granite spires, Ian Neubauer sweats 
and crawls his way to the top of Borneo's Mount Kinabalu 


I f there's one thing south-east Asia isn't 
renowned for, it's mountain climbing. 
This goes some way to explaining the 
massive popularity of Mount Kinabalu, 
which at 4,095 metres is the highest peak 
south of the Himalayas and north of Papua 
New Guinea. Add to that the fact that this 
world heritage site is one of the most 
biologically diverse places on the planet— 
home to 6,000 kinds of plants, 326 bird 
species and 100 mammal species including 
endangered Bornean orangutans—and a 
picture emerges of a high-altitude theme 



park writ large. Mount Kinabalu has 
become a victim of its own success with 
overcrowding in clear evidence along the 
8.7-kilometre trail to the summit, but it 
is possible to avoid the worst of this with 
some planning. 

Most visitors to Borneo plan their trips 
outside of the monsoon (November to 
April), when as much as 500 millimetres 
of rain per month falls on some parts of 
the island. But Borneo is in the tropics and 
the fact is it can rain cats and dogs all year 
round. Likewise, you can visit during the 
monsoon and be fortunate to enjoy 
successive blue-sky days with the added 
bonus of significantly less people on the 
mountain. “During August, there are 
around 500 people walking up and down 
the trail every day, it's much quieter [in 
November],” says mountain guide Joe as we 
pass the first group of descending hikers 
an hour after leaving Timpohon Gate 
(which is at 1,866 metres). 

While strolling through the temperate 
lower-mountain rainforest Joe explains 
how the mountain was formed 
underground when cooling lava rushed 
into air pockets before being pushed to the 
surface by the movement of tectonic plates. 


The summit, Lows Peak, was named after 
the British colonial officer who made the 
first recorded ascent in 1851. 

The first four kilometres are moderate, 
with the trail oscillating between elevated 
wooden walkways, carved stone steps, 
and clay bends and climbs. The rainforest 


Early morning on the plateau 
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FAST FACTS 

• Trekking poles can be hired at the 
park office. Warm clothes for are 
essential for overnighting. 

• Only 146 entry permits are issued to 
foreigners at the park each day, so if 
you want to climb between April and 
October it's recommended to book 
three months in advance. 

• Guided climb packages including 
transfers, meals, basic insurance and 
accommodation range from $350 to 
$490 per person depending on group 
size. A tip of 50 Malaysian Ringgit 
($18) for your guide is appreciated. 


canopy is extremely dense, offering 
shelter from the sun but not from the 
humidity, which is why guides carry 
umbrellas instead of rain jackets to keep 
themselves dry in the sunshowers. After 
a while I opt to get rained on instead of 
wearing my sauna-like rain jacket. The 
rain fails to dampen my enthusiasm as 
I take in misty mountain views through 
gaps in the foliage though. I also spot 
foot-long Kinabalu giant leeches praying 
on Kinabalu giant earthworms, as well as 
the world’s biggest carnivorous pitcher 
plant in Nepenthes rajah. 

A concrete rest hut equipped with toilets 
and rainwater tanks marks every kilometre 
of the climb on day one, and climbers are 
required to take a half-hour rest at the 
fourth one (2,702 metres) to acclimatise. 




The regulation has tinned the shelter into 
a crowded lunch stop and feeding ground 
for overweight mountain squirrels. 

The last two kilometres are significantly 
more challenging, zigzagging up slippery, 
rock-strewn inclines and hairpin turns that 
must have claimed hundreds of sprained 
ankles over the years. Towards the end I 
start suffering from bouts of nausea and 
shortness of breath, and by the time we 
reach Laban Rata at 3,272 metres I'm 
absolutely buggered. 

More of a village than a basecamp as such, 
Laban Rata has around a dozen dorm-style 
guesthouses. Warm sleeping bags are 
supplied and the buffet dinner provided in 
the communal dining, consisting of curries, 
barbecued meats, vegetables and cake, easily 
fills the gnawing hole in my stomach. 



The accepted wisdom is you should rise at 
1.30am to make it to the summit for sunrise 
at 6am, but that can mean stumbling 
around in the dark, sometimes on all fours, 
behind rows of noisy human traffic. "It's 
better you don't see what's down there,” 

I overhear one guide tell a perturbed 
Japanese tourist as we winch ourselves up 
a 45-degree granite plateau with the aid of 
support cable. But I didn't spend 15 hours in 
an aeroplane and a night with 10 snoring, 
smelling blokes to appease my subconscious 
fear of heights under the cover of darkness. 

I want to see every moment of it. 

Another problem with the aforementioned 
itinerary is overcrowding at summit. When 
I reach Lows Peak a few minutes before 6am, 
there is a queue of 50-something people 
waiting to get a snapshot of themselves 
standing in front of the sign. And while 
there's no discounting the sheer beauty of 
the sunrise—a conglomeration of hues and 
colours and shards of light more magnificent 
than anything I have seen in 25 years of 
travel—you can take it all in from any point 
on the granite plateau. 

My suggested itinerary involves leaving no 
earlier than 4am for the 2.7-kilometre ascent. 
Not only will you enjoy a better night's sleep 
and have more energy in the morning, but 
you'll avoid the blind uphill stumble and 
bruised knees and shins that come with it, 
not to mention the crowds at Lows Peak. By 
the time you get there at 7am or 8am, most 
people will already be walking lemming-like 
back to Laban Rata. 

Unless you're a seasoned trekker with 
quadriceps of steel, I also recommend taking 
it easy on the way down. Half-running back 
to camp might get you there an hour faster 
but your knees will suffer for it. M 
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How the west 


On a solo kayaking and bushwalking trip, Alex Robey wonders why more 
people don’t make the effort to explore Tasmania’s mid-west coast 


f TL ITake sure you take a good walking 
l\ /I stick with you, there are lots of 
-L V -L snakes,” explained Robbie, the 
caretaker at Macquarie Heads campground, 
who last walked the route 20 years ago. 
“You’ll need thick gaiters, it’s a tough track. 
You won’t see a soul out there,” he added. 
Despite having hiked, sailed and kayaked 
most of south-west Tasmania, totalling 
almost 200 days in the wilderness, I’d never 
tackled the mid-west coast. A late summer 
jaunt was in order. The area spans 100 
kilometres of rugged terrain from Cape 
Sorell near Strahan to Low Rocky Point and 
Elliott Bay, so I figured I had two options: 
either paddle the notorious west coast or 
take a month to hike to Port Davey, getting 
food drops flown in and then a seaplane 
pick-up. After one aborted departure, I 


instead conceived a three-week, 

450-kilometre hiking and kayaking trip 
with far simpler and cheaper logistics. I 
wanted to spend time ‘with’ the coastline 
rather than time ‘doing’ the coastline. 


Pushing off from Pelican Spit on a windy 
and drizzly morning, the swift current 
ripped out through Kelly Channel past 
Bonnet Island encouraged by two 
breakwater walls built in 1902. Petrels, 
cormorants, gulls and oystercatchers 
watched from the wall as I snuck through 
a gap into the calmer waters of Channel 
Bay, only hesitating to wonder if it would 
be worth throwing in a line to catch any 
escapees from the nearby salmon farm. 
After a relaxed trip to Cape Sorrell I 
excitedly paddled south, hugging close 


to shore to appreciate the striking colours 
in the rocks, trees and buttongrass ridges 
as forest birds chirped a welcome. 

I was momentarily tempted to sit out the 
wet weather when I reached my kayak-stash 
point. Liberty Butt, but opted to push on 
with the planned 12-kilometre walk to 
Gorges Point with a week’s worth of 
supplies. The commanding coastal views 
would have to wait for my return, and 
what’s a three-hour walk without a bit 
of torrential rain and a whiteout? 

Humbled by the energy and expanse of 
the environment as I passed the middens 
of the Lowreene people, I took my time 
before reaching an eroded quad bike track 
leading over steep bracken slopes to meet 
the roaring ocean. I pitched my tent beside 
a small stream near Gorge Point, on a green 
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pad above the high-tide mark. Ah. the 
aroma of rotting bull kelp! The hours of 
pre-trip dehydrating all seemed worth it as 
I tucked into a delicious beef and vegetable 
coconut cream curry while watching the 
sun set framed by the cove full of rocks, 
kelp and driftwood. 


After exploring the immediate headland 
the next morning, I headed south, easily 
covering 17 kilometres of coastal tracks 
made by quad bikes and long beaches. 

In the distance I caught sight of a dog-like 
animal galloping along the beach and 
desperately strained to view it better 
through my foggy binoculars. I dropped 
my pack and raced to a clearing—could 
this be a Tasmanian tiger? With only one 
set of feline prints in the sand, I retrieved 
my gear and tracked the creature for several 
kilometres, before being stopped by a 
Tasmanian devil highway. I had no idea 
devils grew so big! Later, I laughed with 
a commercial fisherman who had made 
the same silly mistake in the north-west. 
Over the following days I walked long 
sandy beaches full of animal tracks, shells 
and sculpted driftwood. Sadly, this isolated 
coastline captures heaps of rubbish amid 
the kelp. I moved discarded nets and lines 
from the rocks to prevent birds becoming 
entangled, as well as an electric jug, an 
intact light bulb, a fridge, shoes, a dozen 
fishing buoys and a boat wheelhouse. The 
tideline was littered with enough planks 
and beams to build a modest house. 

My days were either perfectly clear with 
a=calm ocean, or the wet weather created 
ocean havoc. Both were equally enjoyable 
as I traversed rocky headlands and waded 
through bracken to avoid traverses where 
large waves crashed. I followed quad bike 
tracks halfway to Hibbs Point, pushing 
through scratching scrub on wallaby and 
wombat highways when the tracks 
disappeared. Wooden walking sticks to 
thump the ground proved invaluable as 
the tiger snake count rapidly increased. 

As I made my way over the soft sand and 
ankle-twisting rocks I started to see washed- 
up pipes as snakes and snakes as pipes. 

I peered across the calm ocean and 
inwardly prayed for the conditions to hold 
another couple of days until I returned to 
my kayak. A small wooden cross near a 
cluster of bleached whale bones on the 
headland was a reminder of the 
treacherousness of the ocean. I thought I 
spotted a seal flipper off the rocks before 
realising it was just bull kelp washing in 
the swell, the amber colour shimmering 
like glass in contrast to the dried pieces 


on the beach, more reminiscent of tractor 
tyres. I became hypnotised watching the 
kelp flow in and out, amazed at the ocean 
force it withstands. I was tempted to swim 
in the waters of a bay unaffected by tannin- 
stained creek water or turbulent currents, 
but retreated to the sand as the wind 
changed and blew the aroma of rotting 
flesh from a killer whale carcass further 
down the beach. It was a perfect shark 
attractant so, with me looking like a slow 
seal, I resisted a dip in favour of self- 
preservation. 

The blue sky was alive with birds reflected 
in rock pools housing abundant starfish. I 
stopped for a warm lunch, perching on a 
plank of wood surrounded by venus and 
nutmeg shells as well as those of abalone, 
cockles, mussels and scallops. Otter shells 
are my favourite for their subtle blue, grey 
and pink colours, or volutes with vein-like 
lines etched into their smooth surface. The 
shells of whelks with their spear-like 
protrusions, long pointy mitres, and small 
flattened sundials completed my quick 
appraisal. I picked up and studied the best 
ones before returning them to the sand 
and continuing past ancient middens, 
where thousands of shells lay exposed 
to the tides of time. 


AT A GLANCE 

Stage 1 (1 day): Kayak across Kelly 
Channel at Macquarie Heads, hide boat 
and walk out to Cape Sorrell, around to 
Edwards Bay and down to Grandfather 
Beach to return. 

Stage 2 (7 days): Kayak 18km down 
western side of Macquarie Harbour to 
small cove named Liberty Butt. Unload 
and hide boat, then walk 12km to the 
west coast at Gorges Point. Explore 
30km (linear) of coastline south to Point 
Hibbs, before returning to Macquarie 
Heads for resupply. 

Stage 3 (13 days): Kayak 40km down 
western side of Macquarie Harbour to 
Birchs Narrows, then a further 12km up 
Birchs inlet and river. Unload kayak and 
walk south-west on 65km Low Rocky 
Point Track, exiting at Sassy Creek 
on west coast. Head north towards 
Mainwaring River, then backtrack to 
Low Rocky Point before returning to 
retrieve kayak for 45km paddle back up 
Macquarie Harbour to Betsys Bay. 
Stage 4 (2 days): Walk 5km to Sloop 
Point on west coast before returning to 
kayak for last 8km to Macquarie Heads. 
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A third of the way down the mid-west 
coast I looked out to Hibbs Pyramid, a 
dolerite island a couple hundred metres 
from shore. Further round to the south¬ 
west, I spied Hibbs Point and its seal 
colony. A spectacularly bright sunset lit 
the sky that evening, making the bracken 
appear on fire. I camped listening to a 
gentle ocean, meditative and healing. 

The following evening, the ocean roared 
like an international airport runway. 

Another night, I fell asleep to the sounds 
of hopping pademelons and wallabies. 

I generally pitched my tent in consideration 
of prevailing winds, but happily traded a 
sheltered position for the ocean view and 
late afternoon sun. Chirping birds acted as 
my alarm about half an hour before dawn, 
replaced by squabbling gulls at the first ray 
of sunlight. 

While walking I met numerous healthy 
devils, huge wallabies, watched a juvenile 
pademelon eating kelp and lost count of 
the number of fat wombats I startled. 
Though not undertaking what you'd call an 
epic hike, the coast seemed to shape-shift, 
revealing aspects as I backtracked to my 
boat that I’d missed earlier. 


My hidden kayak was undisturbed back at 
Macquarie Harbour so I easily repacked 
and then raced the setting sun back to 
Macquarie Heads to reset for the next stage 
of my journey. I couldn’t help but wonder 
whether the salmon farms made it ‘sharky’ 
in these waters when a thief-resembling 


In the distance I caught sight of a dog-like animal galloping 
along the beach and desperately strained to view it better through 
my foggy binoculars. I dropped my pack and raced to a clearing— 
could this be a Tasmanian tiger? 


seal cruised past. As I paddled by Elizabeth 
Island, foam on the water’s surface caught 
my attention, as much of a warning to a 
kayaker as a lighthouse beam to a mariner. 
That night I wrote in my journal: 'The sun 
that warms and lightens the sand flows into 
my blood to warm my core. The fresh wind 
that creates the waves out at sea ripples into 
me. The worries of my day-to-day life start 
to drop away as the leaves of autumn. As 
peace comes across my mind, strength 
comes to my muscles and my heart lifts like 
a sea eagle. My whole spirit and sense of 
self knows this is the place to be, content in 
the now, like the mountains that have stood 
for millennia. The landscape and all that 
makes this environment, both big and 
small, moving and still, is here for me to 


After a night of being battered by a west 
coast storm in the leaky basecamp tent I’d 
left set up next to my car at Macquarie 
Heads, I was tempted to drive into Strahan 
for a day sitting beside a log fire enjoying 
freshly brewed coffee and scallop pies. But 
a northwesterly wind quickly renewed my 
enthusiasm for the afternoon paddle back 
down Macquarie Harbour. 

Repeating my earlier paddling leg, I 
stopped for a stretch at Liberty Butt and 
found myself eating a tin of Alaskan salmon 
bought in Strahan while overlooking a 
salmon farm. As the afternoon wind sailed 
me south past historic Sarah Island I 
recalled my early fascination with Tasmania, 
beginnning with my grandfather’s 
leatherbound copy of Marcus Clarke’s 1874 
novel The Term Of His Natural Life, about life in 
the convict era. The harbour offers sublime 
views to the mountains of the west coast, 
including the Professor, Elliott, Engineer 
and Deception ranges, the Cray croft Hills 
and the distant Frenchmans Cap. To the 
prisoners of Sarah Island, the rugged and 
thickly vegetated ranges must have 
appeared an impossible maze. 

At the south-west corner of the harbour I 
entered Birchs Narrows, the gateway to 
Franklin-Gordon Wild Rivers National Park. 
The water was glassy, broken only by ducks 
and black swans being terrorised by a bird 


of prey. The air was cool, shaded by 
Huon pine, myrtle, blackwood, sassafras, 
stringybark and leatherwood trees that 
dropped their branches into the water 
or on to the quartz-pebbled beach. 

I camped just past Birchs Narrows on a 
small pebbly beach with a south-easterly 
aspect to milk the last of the afternoon sun, 
constructing a dry dock out of driftwood 
for my kayak. 


I started late the next day after watching 
cold sheets of rain batter the inlet and 
form rainbows. When the wind and rain 
subsided I enjoyed a comfortable paddle 
amid the Huon pines while a devil made 
his rounds, observing me keenly and nearly 
jumping on to the kayak near the entrance 
to Birch River. Perhaps my clothes stunk 
more like carrion than I realised? After four 
meandering kilometres upriver I reached 
Bombardier Landing. I secured my craft on 
the timber wharf previously used to unload 
quad bikes and set out on foot with two 
weeks’ worth of supplies. 
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After an unpleasant 400-metre wade 
through a waist-deep bog I began 
questioning the efficacy of this hike. 
Eventually I found a second wharf and 
boardwalk linked to a disused Parks and 
Wildlife Service hut called Frog Lodge. 

With two bunk beds, a small kitchen, 
composting toilet and relic aviaries I could 
tell the hut had last been used for a soft 
release program for the orange-bellied 
parrot in 2009. A visitor book containing 
out-of-date track condition handouts 
indicated the forgotten nature of this 
location. I was one of only four groups to 
visit the hut in 12 months, and the last 
bushwalker registration for the Low Rocky 
Point Track was dated four years prior. 

This track heads through the Southwest 
Conservation Area for 65 kilometres to Low 
Rocky Point, Elliott Bay and Sassy Creek on 
the coast. Previously open to quad and 
motorbike riders, the track was closed to 
motorised access when the steel-framed 
Wanderer River bridge was condemned in 
2012 and the timber floor dismantled in 
2013. Recreational use remains a hot topic 
of discussion and while the track remains 
open to walkers, access is difficult. The 
route traverses several suspended 
exploration zones for silver, lead, zinc and 
gold sulphide within the conservation area, 
including the 021 Mineralised Area at 
Wanderer River and SMRV Project 
extending from Wart Hill to Sassy Creek. 
Apart from old quad bike tracks, a disused 
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airstrip and camp though, the environment 
still appears undisturbed from a distance. 
My own fear is that the ban on motorised 
access reduces the chance of recreationalists 
in general becoming aware of future 
mining applications in the area. 

The white quartzite track provides easy 
walking but I did find it hard on my ankles 
as I weaved around plateaus with views as 
far as the eye can see. The landscape 
changed as the sun waved its paintbrush 
from golden mornings to deep orange 
afternoons. The distant roar of the ocean 
seemed a constantly encouraging cheer 
squad. After 35 kilometres, the white scar 
of the track dropped down into the 
forested Moore Valley, before a switchback 
led me up to the next plateau. I reached the 
monkey bar-style frame of the old bridge 
after a further five kilometres and carefully 
scrambled across. 

I camped outside the old mining camp near 
Wart Hill, only a few kilometres from the 
coast, more out of convenience than 
comfort since the tin sheds are rough and 
basic. The shelves inside contained rusting 
tins of three-year out-of-date food, a packet 
of noodles and a box of cat food, which 
struck me as adding insult to environmental 
injury. As big swell pummelled the coast 
the ocean acoustics reminded me of 
exploding dynamite. 



Over the next week I explored the area to 
the north following old quad bike tracks, 
before returning to Sassy Creek and then 
backtracking to my kayak. I considered 
hitching a ride south on a crayfish boat but 
thought better of it after watching a trawler 
sneak through the huge waves breaking on 
the rock reefs collectively referred to as The 
Shank. The vegetation began reclaiming the 
coast as remnants of campsites and tracks 
disappeared. I spied fishing pots hanging 


in trees and plastic drums in the bracken 
as well as rope and driftwood that had been 
used to construct clothes lines and shelters. 

I wondered what the walk looked like five 
years ago, or will look like in three years. 

I wrote in my journal: ‘Stretches of beach 
are a metre deep with slimy, putrid kelp that 
contaminates creeks for hundreds of metres 
upstream. Pushing through coastal scrub is 
like a waltz as I weave between and under 
branches, ripping my pack free and bashing 
the ground with a stick to scare snakes as 
each foot disappears into waist-high bracken. 
Finally, I emerge on a mossy green pad to 
empty my shirt full of sticks and leaves, only 
to sit down in a pile of buzzies that remind 
me to stay on my feet before a squadron of 
jumping ants has the chance to attack. Pack 
reshouldered, I continue over more snaky, 
leechy, boggy and smelly ground, keeping 
my hands away from the razor grass.’ 

My pack snagged on low branches every 
few steps, forcing me to crouch lower, lunge 
further and step backward as many times as 
forward. Every now and then a burst of 
energy saw me charging through the fringe 
area, where snakes like to sleep, until 
eventually I leapt out on to the white sand 
with aching shins and mud-encrusted pants. 

I silently thanked the bushwalking gods for 
my safe passage and soaked up the sweeping 
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A visitor book containing out-of-date track condition handouts 
indicated the forgotten nature of this location; the last 
bushwalker registration was dated four years prior. 


After using three pieces of driftwood to 
make a tripod indicating my exit point, I 
continued north towards the point where 
the Mainwaring River meets the ocean—a 
perfect turnaround point. I didn’t feel like 
swimming across to the difficult terrain of 
High Rocky Point, having made peace with 
my decision not to connect all the dots along 
the coast. If I resisted the ‘just-one-more- 
headland’ temptation this time I could 
always return by sea kayak later. 

I headed back through scrub and buttongrass 
plains to Low Rocky Point, which is cut off 
from the mainland by the unswimmable 
mouth of the Lewis River. To cross, I’d need 
to head upstream to Lewis Rapids or further 
inland to another dismantled bridge. From 
Elliott Bay it would have been a hard three- 
or four-day hike to Kelly Basin and Payne Bay 
at Port Davey, trying to avoid rocky gulches 
and thick scrub. High sediment levels in the 
Davey River—which I'd discovered on a 
recent trip to the inlet in a Zodiac—would 
have made for a walkable crossing, then it 


would have been a quick walk through the 
fire-affected Erskine Range to the main track 
to Melaleuca. But, I could not afford a delay 
if the wet weather made river crossings too 
dangerous, and so I stuck with my plan to 
backtrack to Birchs Inlet. 

Racing a storm front from the south-west, 
it only took me a few hours to make it to the 
Wanderer River bridge but lightning strikes 
strikes prevented safe passage. Instead I made 
to cross the Conder River, a tributary of the 
Wanderer, which I did as the sun set. While 
rain flooded Moores Valley I reflected on a 
solid 35-kilometre day and a near miss—the 
rivers would be too dangerous to cross by 
the morning. 


My final day involved another 35 kilometres 
of spectacular plateaus and I delayed my 
descent to Frog Lodge just long enough to 
see the landscape bathed in gold. It was as 
if the storm had lifted so that I might say 
my final farewell. 

The following morning it was a leisurely 


three-kilometre walk back to my kayak. As 
I changed back into my paddling gear a rare 
azure kingfisher settled on the hull to hitch 
a ride back down Birchs River. I spent the 
rest of the day exploring the inlet before 
camping in a beautiful forest at the southern 
end of Macquarie Harbour. 

The next day was wet and cold, but I 
enjoyed a straightforward 45-kilometre 
paddle back to Betsys Bay. To finish, I hiked 
the five kilometres across to the coast proper 
to take in the view across to Sloop Rocks and 
the cluster of fishing trawlers offshore. 

An hour’s paddle from trip end, a full moon 
allowed me to switch off my headlamp to 
write my final journal entry. At that moment, 
as one final surprise on an inspiring journey, 
a Tasmanian devil almost wandered into my 
lap. I wondered if it was my Zen-like state 
that had made him comfortable being so 
close, but then realised it was more likely he 
had followed my carrion-like body odour. W. 


MAPS: Tasmaps 1:100,000 Spero 7912, 
Cape Sorrell 7913 and Olga 8012 


Brisbane-based Alex Robey used to sell ‘truck loads' 
of Wild magazines while working as a Mountains 
Designs store manager. In 2004 he paddled his trusty 
Roscoe Arctic Raider kayak across Bass Strait, and 
he now considers a satellite phone and solar panel 
essential to his kit. The footage of healthy devils he 
recorded on this trip has been of great interest to 
the Tasmania Parks and Wildlife Service. 
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Treasure isle 


In a sneak preview from his crowdfunded Wild Island project, 
Wolfgang Glotvacki reveals Tasmania’s unique light and colour 
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Previous page: Picnic Rocks, Bay of Fires 

Clockwise from left: Sunrise on Mt Wellington; Weathered stone on the 
Tarkine coast; Lichen in Hartz Mountains National Park; Sunset on Mt 
McCall in Franklin-Gordon Wild Rivers National Park 


Neika-based Wolfgang Glowacki often camps out in freezing temperatures to 
capture the perfect landscape shot and is currently fundraising at pozible.com/ 
project/184896 for a hardcover book of his Tasmanian wilderness images. He is 
also working on a film about the Franklin river and enjoys playing with macro 
photography, wolfgangglowacki.com 
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Man restored 


Australia’s own Robinson Crusoe, David Glasheen, tells Wild why life on 
a desert island is no holiday but is as close to paradise as you can get 


A fter the mutiny on the HMS Bounty 
in 1789, Captain Bligh and the men 
loyal to him sought sustenance on 
a 40-hectare speck of sand off Cape York, 
which they duly dubbed Restoration Island. 
A couple of centuries later, following the 
stock market crash of 1987, Sydney 
businessman David Glasheen too sought 
refuge on 'Resto'. Sitting 40 minutes from 
the setdement of Lockhart River by boat and 
some 800 kilometres from Cairns, the 
picture-postcard volcanic island is two-thirds 
national park, a haven for birdwatchers and 
now the subject of several castaway-themed 
television shows. 

Speaking to Wild on a solar-powered phone 
from his pre-WWII boatshed home, David 
recalls the moment he opted to become the 
sole resident of this idyllic island on the 
Great Barrier Reef more than 20 years ago. 

‘I was a chairman of a major company 
when [the crash] came out of nowhere, I lost 
$ 10 million and my whole lifestyle fell 
apart, he says. “I was what you’d classify as 
clinically depressed and made the decision 
not to get back into the stress of the 
mainstream, which was when a new lady 
friend started talking about how an island is 
supposed to be the most non-stressful place 
to live.” In 1993, with help from a real estate 
agent friend who arranged subleasing from 
the Ballarat-based owner of a 13-hectare 
portion of the island, David and his then- 
girlfriend moved to Resto. “We looked at 
Hicks Island as well but setded on 
Restoration because it’s closer to 
infrastructure and has all-weather anchorage, 
plus it has a bit of history to it,” David 
explains. “People thought I was crazy then 
and still ask when I’m coming back to 'the 
real world’, but looking at some of my 
friends I don’t think I’d be alive today if I’d 
stayed [in the city], I live a physical life free 
of chemicals and I’m fitter than I was 30 
years ago.” 

It was not long, however, before David’s 
partner grew tired of their remote lifestyle 
and he was left alone. At the same time, the 
businessmen with whom he had discussed 
building a small-scale health retreat on the 
island—as a condition of his habituation— 


developed grander and more profitable plans. 
He says: “They got approval for a 60-bed 
resort, which is ridiculous. I envisage a 12- 
bed, possibly donation-based, healing retreat 
for people who are looking for breathing 
space and seeking the wild; the kinds of 
people who are now travelling to places like 
Nepal or Peru looking for another dimension 
to their life.” As a result of the conflicting 
resort plans and a title dispute with the 
traditional owners, the island has been at the 
centre of various legal battles over the years, 
with David having given his share to the 
KuukuYa’u people long ago. Though he 
could officially be evicted any day, David says 
the support of the local community protects 
his way of life from “white-fella law” and 
considers himself island caretaker. 


While he receives frequent visits from sea 
kayakers, fishermen and volunteers from the 
Willing Workers On Organic Farms scheme 
over much of the year, David is alone with 
only his beloved ridgeback-dingo crossbreed 
Quasi for company for long periods during 
the wet season. Occasionally a Korean 
documentary crew or burnt-out American 
executive will arrive on a yacht or helicopter, 
not to mention the likes of Dick Smith and 
Russell Crowe, and David welcomes the 
chance to broaden his horizons. The talkative 
71-year-old, who chatters as if his mind is a 
Matrix-style scrolling screen of information, 
seems an unlikely recluse, and he clearly 
relishes seeing the effect that a stint on Resto 
can have on others. 

Besides collecting bananas and coconuts, and 
tending his garden of papaya, passionfruit, 
wongai and yilti, he survives by fishing and 
bartering. "Fishing is not a luxury for me, 
it’s essential, but because I know where to go 
I can catch something like a tuna, mackerel, 
golden trevally or queenfish in 10 minutes,” 


he explains. He makes an annual trip to 
Cairns for staples such as rice, and receives 
crayfish and prawns from passing fishermen 
in return for island-brewed beer. 

“I’ve never regretted moving here but it’s not 
all beer and skittles, it’s character building,” 
he says. A line once got tangled around my 
ankle when a big mackerel grabbed it, I was 
dragged over oysters and cut from head to 
toe; I was lucky I didn’t get knocked out.” 

He was able to get to the mainland in his 
dingy for treatment on that occasion, but 
another time had to drag himself up the 
beach to phone for help after tearing a 
ligament in his leg. He adds: “Tve got a 
problem croc at the moment, Tve only had 
two in 20 years with bad attitudes and you 
can see them in the clear water, but it does 


rule out skinny dipping at night.” 

The island’s kitchen consists of a tarp- 
covered lean-to with two gas burners, a 
solar-powered fridge and an unused gas 
oven. David says the biggest problem is not 
having a permanent source of freshwater. 
“You don’t realise how much freshwater 
showers and toilets use until you five 
somewhere like this and haven’t had a 
rainfall event in three years; it’s camping- 
style living,” he says. Repairing rusted 
water tanks and hand-watering plants with 
drinking water keeps him busy, and then 
there’s the fitter to collect. “You can’t have a 
routine here but I get up just before the sun 
and like to keep the place looking nice,” 
says David. “I find everything from thongs 
to Japanese beer crates on the beach, and 
whisky bottles, always empty bottles though, 
and then have to get it all sent to Cairns on 
a mothership.” 

Being barely a metre above sea level means 
battening down the hatches when a storm 
blows in. He explains: “I put sheets of ply 


"Kids today are so marshmallowed they don't know what the wild is 
anymore, but the beauty of Australia is there's no one in our remote 
places the fact I've got all this to myself really surprises people." 
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over the windows because there’ll be 
coconuts flying around like cannonballs, 
and jump in the water tank up the hill if 
it’s really bad.We’ve never had a direct hit 
but the winds are serious when you’re 60 
kilometres from the eye of a cyclone, and 
all you’d need is a tidal surge and the whole 
place is underwater. There’s no mediocrity 
here; it’s either extremely beautiful or 
extremely horrible, but that’s what keeps 
it interesting,” he adds. 

The boatshed, a small concrete Toveshack’ 
and a new beach campsite are the only 
manmade structures on the island at present, 
and David says young tourists often arrive 
expecting to meet “a crazy old bugger living 
in a cave being a guru".The emails he later 
receives from those visitors has made him 
confident of Restoration Island’s healing 
power. He says: “A lot of people, men in 
particular, feel lost in their societies, stuck 
in a rut chasing the ‘holy grail’, and deep 
down they want to run away and have a bit 
of freedom; then they come somewhere like 
this where you can reflect on it all and 
realise how crazy you’ve been.” 

He adds: “Kids today are so marshmallowed 
they don’t know what the wild is anymore, 
but the beauty of Australia is there’s no one 
in our remote places—the fact I’ve got all 
this to myself really surprises people.” 

In 2009, David made international headlines 
when a friend posted his profile on a dating 
website. “The women who replied wanted a 
holiday rather than a life change and would 
lose interest when I suggested meeting 
onshore,” he recalls. “And there’s not a lot of 
older women that want to run around the 
rock as as I do.” The only time you get a real 
sense of self-doubt and loneliness from 
David, however, is when he discusses his 
youngest daughter, who committed suicide 
in 2012 after struggles with alcohol abuse 
that no amount of visits to Restoration 
proved able to cure. He admits he hopes his 
16-year-old son, who visits on school 
holidays, will take over stewardship of the 
island if he has not achieved his aim of 
passing full ownership to the residents of 
Lockhart River by the time he dies. 

He is clearly tapped into current affairs (he 
has an iPad), but is bewildered by his past 
life as a marketing executive flogging goods 
he himself never wanted. 

Much of the time, David’s life runs as 
rhythmically as that of the migratory birds, 
lizards, bandicoots and cuscuses that roam 
the island. He says: “In September millions 
of metallic starlings appear like clouds of 
smoke in the air, and from November I 
expect to see about 10 turtles nesting, 
though we only had two last year.” He says 
he potters the same way a hobby farmer 
might, never having time to finish all the 


jobs that need doing, though his work attire 
usually consists of very little. “A silk g-string 
is pretty good for wearing around here, plus 
a hat to keep the sun off you a bit, though it 
never gets hotter than the low 40s here 
because of the sea breeze," he explains. Spare 
time is taken up by “the luxury of reading”, 
which he only discovered after moving to 
the island, while one of the things he misses 
most about civilisation is going to the 
movies when the weather is ordinary. 

If he is evicted, David could potentially 


relocate to a salvage yacht that he bought 
for a dollar. Wild suspects the self-imposed 
castaway and his childlike optimism will 
endure either way. “I’m essentially doing 
now as I did when I was a kid and would 
spend the summer exploring Jervis Bay; 
there’s a whole new dimension of life in 
discovery and age shouldn’t stop you,” he 
says. “If you think you’re in heaven, why 
would you go to the next heaven?” W 

gofundme.com/SaveRestorationIsland 
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PADDLES 


Novice paddler Simon Morgan finds his rhythm around 
Hinchinbrook and nearby islands 


P lonked off the coast 200 kilometres 
south of Cairns, Hinchinbrook 
Island is Australia’s largest island 
national park, comprising nearly 40,000 
hectares of extraordinary geographic and 
biological diversity. Traditional land of the 
Bandjin people, it was first described, 
somewhat unflatteringly, by Captain James 
Cook in 1770 as 'very high and of a 
craggy, barren surface.’ He was sufficiently 
unimpressed that he continued ‘having 
met with so little encouragement by 
going ashore that [he] would not wait 
to land or examine it farther’. Lack of 
encouragement to visit has not been an 
issue since though, not least because of 


the world-famous Thorsbome Trail. But it 
wasn't a bushwalk I had in mind. A few 
weeks and 244 years after Cook sailed 
north past Hinchinbrook in the HMS 
Endeavour, I made a similar voyage in a 
2 2-foot fibreglass Hobie double sea kayak. 
Having unsuccessfully recruited any 
friends to join me, Td booked a single 
spot on a week-long guided tour and 
hoped that what I lacked in experience 
I could make up for in enthusiasm. I had 
been assured that reasonable fitness and 
basic camping kit was all I needed, which 
was lucky as my pre-departure regime of 
morning push-ups lasted about three days. 
After meeting expedition leader Dave 


Toiler, whose wit is as sharp as coral, 

I could hardly contain my excitement 
about our planned route northward up 
the east coast of the island (avoiding the 
mangrove-fringed, mosquito-ridden, 
crocodile-infested western channel), 
and then island-hopping back to Mission 
Beach. Our five-strong group set off 
the following morning from the tiny 
settlement of Lucinda, which is known 
for its six-kilometre-long jetty. My fellow 
travellers were members of a dragon boat 
club in Port Stephens, so I was worried 
about being the weakest paddler. Our gear 
was packed Tardis-like into the depths of 
three kayaks and, after a brief lesson in the 
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basics of ocean safety, we pushed off into 
the silty waters of Hinchinbrook Channel 
to commence the 100-kilometre journey. 

It was with some trepidation that I hauled 
my neoprene skirt over the lip of the 
cockpit and took the first of thousands of 
paddle strokes. Would I need to Eskimo 
roll if the swell got up? Everyone else was 
wearing gloves, would I get a fistful of 
blisters? I reminded myself I was sharing 
a boat with a champion kayaker and 
gradually relaxed looking across a 
pancake-flat sea to our destination, the 
rugged south-east corner of Hinchinbrook, 
only a couple of miles away. 

Our first stop about an hour in was 
involuntary, as we gently beached on the 
exposed bottom of the channel. The tide 
was sufficiendy low that a vast sandbar 
had emerged to obstruct our direct 
route, but it turned out to be a perfect 
place for lunch. 

After a brief portage across the spit, we 
carried on for another couple of hours to 
Sunken Reef Beach, the first of six isolated 
beaches that would serve as campsites for 
the week. That evening, under the craggy 
bulk of Mount Straloch and a billion stars, 
we ate the first of many sumptuous meals 
produced on two Shellite stoves. 


As I retired to my tent with a satisfying 
ache in my arms, I marvelled at the rapid 
transition we had made from the hubbub 
of the mainland to the solitude and 
tranquillity of a deserted beach. 


Regardless of one’s fastidiousness, 
camping on a beach equates to sand 
infiltrating everything and everywhere, 
as I learned upon waking to a glorious 


sunrise on day two. Ignoring my 
grittiness, I jogged up the track behind 
the beach to get a better feel for the 
wet tropical Hinchinbrook bush and 
a spectacular vantage south over the 
channel. On return from my first swim 
in the balmy, flat sea, I knew it would 
become a pre-breakfast ritual. 

The day’s paddling took us round Hillock 
Point into the sweep of Zoe Bay, where 
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shade of a melaleuca; a morning dip; 
loading the boats; a few hours of paddling 
along the granite boulder-strewn coast 
looking for turtles, dolphins and dugongs; 
stowing the kayaks; erecting the tents and 
then wiling away the afternoon looking 
for cone shells or watching endangered 
stone curlews patrol the beach. And as I 
tucked into Moroccan-style kangaroo with 
spicy couscous I realised that we definitely 
had it better than the bushwalkers. 


The week wasn't all flat calm seas though. 
I woke on day four to a steady breeze, and 
by the time we'd dragged the boats down 
to the water the sea was a restless 
savannah of troughs and white caps. 

The experienced kayakers described the 
conditions as ‘lumpy’, which I would 
associate more with pancake batter than 
heaving swell and a 20-knot wind. 

The 10-kilometre crossing from 
Blacksands to Cape Sandwich was a 
frenzied two hours, with waves breaking 
over our skirts and the bows of the kayaks 
slapping the water as they fell off each 
peak. I never felt alarmed, however, as the 
guides seemed to be able to read the swell 
and current with a sixth sense. Indeed, 
it turned about to be the most 
invigorating part of the trip. 

Rounding Cape Sandwich was like 
entering a harbour—in the lee of the 
point the swell abruptly disappeared and 
we were back into bathtub conditions. 


Day three saw us paddle to Blacksands 
Beach, a short journey of only a few 
hours. We hugged the coast and at one 
point poked the kayaks into a sea cave. 

The vista was truly magnificent; the deep 
blue ocean meeting the olive eucalypts on 
the shore and then rising up one 
precipitous kilometre to the jagged grey 
massif of Mount Bowen. With its dark 
sand, backdrop of melaleucas and a 
freshwater creek bisecting the beach 
and running down to the sea, Blacksands 
instantly became my new favourite spot. 
That afternoon we climbed Nina Peak, 
the 3 00-metre high granite outcrop 
behind the beach, for expansive views 
over the mangrove-fringed estuary of 
Missionary Bay and back along the rocky 
coastline we had just paddled. The short, 


we stopped for lunch. From the 
bushwalkers' campground we walked up 
to the fast-flowing Zoe Falls to swim in 
a classic northern Australian plunge pool 
lined with pandanus and full of curious 
jungle perch. 

The afternoon paddle was reasonably 
undemanding and, 24 hours in, I felt 
pleased with how well my ill-prepared 
upper body was bearing up. Having been 
acquainted with tennis elbow I certainly 
didn’t want kayaker’s shoulder. 

We arrived at pretty Agnes Beach 
mid-afternoon, well in time for a swim 
and even for me to open my sketchbook 
to draw Agnes Island just across the water. 
If the scenery of Hinchinbrook doesn’t 
inspire you to draw, nothing will. 


steep ascent up the rocky track was the 
perfect antidote to a morning sitting in a 
kayak, causing me to briefly wonder if the 
bushwalkers we met en route had chosen 
the superior mode of travel after all. 

After another stunning tropical sunset 
I reflected that a rhythm of sorts had 
begun to emerge, one based on paddle 
strokes and natural beauty and homemade 
muesli bars. A leisurely breakfast in the 
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As we approached Sunset Beach a beaked 
head unexpectedly emerged from the 
turquoise water and two big, unblinking 
eyes made contact with mine. We stared 
at each other for a few seconds, and then 
with a splosh the shell of the green sea 
turtle broke the surface as it dived. It 
wasn’t to be my only sighting of the 
endangered Chelonia mydas, but almost 
within touching distance, it certainly 
was the most intimate. That evening 
we cracked open the red wine to toast 
our good fortune and another golden 
sunset from the apdy named beach. 


The last three days of the trip involved 
island hopping our way across the vast 
expanse of Rockingham Bay back to 
Mission Beach. After farewelling 
Hinchinbrook Island mid-morning, our 
last scroggin stop was at the beautiful 
palm-fringed Orchid Beach beneath the 
derelict Hinchinbrook Island Resort. 

Like many other buildings in the region, 
it was obliterated by Cyclone Yasi in 
2011. We continued north and then 
stopped at Goold Island, another 
national park, and availed ourselves of 
the relative luxury of a composting toilet. 
We spent a quiet afternoon exploring, 
including a short walk through dense 
vegetation to some Aboriginal fish traps. 
These semicircular stone walls were 
built on the low-water mark so as to 
trap fish as the tide recedes. 




The 18-kilometre paddle from Goold 
to Wheeler Island the following day 
was the longest open-water passage of 
the trip. With five days paddling under 
our belts and another windless day, we 
arrived at our destination in just three 
hours. At one point we saw a large pod 
of dolphins about 100 metres away, 
and were periodically visited by 
curious brown boobies diverting from 
their route to sticky-beak at our flotilla. 
Wheeler Island was christened our 
most picturesque camping location; 
heavy praise after the places we had 
stayed previously. This tiny knob of 
sand and rock is part of the Family 
Islands group that includes Dunk 
(the father), privately owned Bedarra 
(the mother) and a scattering of 
offspring. That final evening, the 
blazing orange sunset seemed more 
spectacular than ever. 

My mood deflated along with my 
Therm-a-Rest as I contemplated 
returning to the mainland the next 
morning. Our last stop was the 
recently reopened Sunset Bar on 
Dunk Island, another casualty ofYasi. 
There was something special about 
arriving by kayak, sunburnt and salt 
encrusted, to join the daytrippers 
off the water taxi. 

The final one-hour leg across to 
Mission Beach provided opportunity 
to reflect on our fortunate run of sunny 
days and cool nights. While I had 
expected the trip to be more physically 
challenging, the mixture of exercise, 
pristine environments, good company 
and solitude more than made up for this. 
As we dragged the kayaks up the beach 


I began hatching a plan for my next 
multi-day paddle. W 


Newcastle-based GP Simon Morgan enjoys 
bushwalking, kayaking and cycling and is a regular 
contributor to Medical Observer. His favourite places 
to explore include the far south coast of New South 
Wales and the Kakadu escarpment, with Tasmania 
next on his list for a paddling adventure. 
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FORGOT! 

iff: island))) 


On a trip to his namesake island, Ricky French embraces navigational 
challenges and a sense of solitude he had never imagined 
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T he largest coastal island in Victoria 

is ignored, shunned, an unimportant 
footnote in the state's history, 
steadfastly unknown and unvisited. Tourist 
hotspots lurk all around French Island, just 
not on it: Wilsons Promontory, Momington 
Peninsular, glitzy cousin Phillip Island. All 
roads take an abrupt detour around French 
Island, avoiding it like pedestrians taking a 
cautious arc around something suspicious 
spilled on the footpath. There is no local 
council; instead the French Island 
Community Association looks after issues 
affecting island life. No rates. No police. No 
medical services. No mains electricity (you 
can take your pick of wind, solar or diesel 
generator). No bridge was ever built to 
French Island, nor is one ever likely to be. 
It's this isolation from the outside world 
that makes French Island the truly unique 
place that is today, and will likely always be. 


It’s possibly a bit insensitive of me to make an 
instant coffee on the way to French Island. 
The innocuous black powder that I casually 
heap into my plastic cup was partly 
responsible for the end of the island's main 
industry. Chicory—a plant similar in 
appearance to the parsnip—was the main 
island income source for over 7 0 years. 
Mainly used as an additive to make coffee 
go further, the advent of the instant stuff 
was chicory's death knell. Then came a 
proposal in 1967 to replace chicory with 
something a bit stronger: a nuclear power 
plant. Fortunately the plant was never built, 
but today a new threat lurks. 

"Who comes here?” I ask the deckhand as 
we cut through the chop from Stony Point 
jetty. “People who want to have a look 
round,” he says. “A lot of French people, 
actually. They come here because of the 
name, then realise there's nothing to do.” 

I decide not to tell him my last name. 

Two pied cormorants perch on the tall 
marker beacons that guide the ferry into 
Tankerton Jetty. Fellow ferry passenger 
Alison Pitt watches them dry their sodden 
wings and asks: “Can you imagine the 
devastation round here if the port gets the 
go-ahead?” She’s referring to the proposed 
expansion of the Port of Hastings. It's early 
days for the massive proposal, which 
would see construction of a second 
container port for Victoria just across the 
mud flats from where our ferry bobbed 
and the birds balanced. 

French Island covers over 17 0 square 


kilometres. It's nearly twice the size of 
Phillip Island, and yet its population is less 
than 120. Population-wise it's less dense 
than Australia as a whole, or Mongolia. 

It’s a place where emptiness of human 
inhabitants is the overwhelming and all- 
encompassing presence. You notice it as 
soon as the four people on the jetty 
disperse and shuffle up the dirt road in 
their smoky utes. 

For the next three days the noisiest thing 
I’ll hear is the whirring of my bicycle tyres, 
wind whipping through branches, the 
occasional moaning cow and the incessant 
chatter of birds. For the first few hours 
though I’m under the welcoming rule and 
informative chatter of Lois Airs, a fourth- 
generation islander who runs the only tour 
guiding business on the island. The island 
air has kept Lois fit and she hoists my 
heavily laden bike on to her bus as 
effortlessly as tossing a carp in a bucket. 

She pulls the bus over and skips down the 
steps regularly to lead a charge to the next 
eye-popping attraction: an echidna burrow, 
a chicory kiln, Kylie Minogue's old house, a 
patch of New Zealand spinach. “Here,” she 
says, thrusting a clump of green leaves into 
my mitts, “just blanch it in hot water first.” 
It's a thoroughly entertaining tour round 
the dirt roads to Long Point, where a 
natural low-tide bridge of stones leads out 
to Rams Island (technically a tombolo), 
then to the clump of mangroves forming 
French Island's centrepiece, and finally out 
to the barge jetty on the east coast. Lois 
then drops me at the only shop on the 
island while she races off to pick up more 
guests on the afternoon ferry service. 

Inside, community magazine editor Fay 
Gordes is busy sorting postcards featuring 
her photographs. I buy one that captures a 
crab sitting on the sand under a bubble of 
water, looking like it's emerging from an 
egg sack. The caption reads, 'I'm a soldier 
crab - Western Port's my home too!'The 
crab makes a good point. French Island 
and Western Port in general belongs to 
the animals. Three marine parks, mudflats, 
wetlands and mangroves all form the basis 
of this delicate ecosystem, supposedly 
protected under an international Ramsar 
agreement. A mega-port would be 
devastating. 

Outside, a change is on the way. Rain starts 
peppering the windows. I bunker down 
with a copy of Frontier French Island by Ruth 
Gooch and lose myself in chicory until Lois 
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flutters through the door to usher me back 
on the bus. She has an impressive ability to 
spot koalas high in trees while also 
commentating and commandeering a bus 
at 60 kilometres per hour. French Island 
koalas live a blessed life, free of the 
chlamydia that is crippling mainland 
animals and unharrassed by foxes or wild 
dogs. Their population is so healthy that 
Parks Victoria regularly resettles these koalas 
to different areas of the state. 

One pest that is still a menace is the feral 
cat. Ranger Dave Stephenson tells me 
they've trapped and destroyed over 750 
feral cats in the last four years. He attributes 
the success of the trapping program to the 
bait he uses: KFC. “It's so packed full of 
preservatives that it never goes off, and cats 
go crazy for it,” he explains. He also tells 
me goats are nearly removed from the 
island, but funding cuts don’t make the 
ongoing fight against blackberries easy. 
Stopping at the Bayview Chicory Kiln 
Museum for afternoon tea, we are 
immediately mobbed by a flock of 
chickens, ducks and geese. I've never seen 
such happy farm animals before. The 
building is stacked with memorabilia 
ranging from farm machinery and signs 
to a mummified koala; it's bony arms 
lurching out at you as you slip round 
the side for some scones. 

While my companions finish up and head 
back to the ferry I make for the only 
campground on the island, at Fairhaven. 

It's a fair haven all right; a retreat five 
kilometres up the coast from the jetty 
nestled among the tea trees, with 
composting toilets and a well-fed water 
tank. I'm the only camper this week, and 
probably this month. I have my own 
private beach. It's here, looking at the sea 
eagles, royal spoonbills, oystercatchers and 
black swans, and listening to the frogs, that 
the true magic of French Island is revealed. 
You are effectively in another world. You 
are trapped in the best possible way. Once 
the last ferry leaves there's no way you're 
getting off the island. I've camped alone 
plenty of times before, but never 
experienced this sense of complete solitude 
without any sense of loneliness. I watch 
an orange glow settle upon the port of 
Hastings, behind the litde boats and 
picture-book jetties. It seems absurd to 
imagine a giant container ship docked 
there, eclipsing the sun, blasting a foghorn 
into the night. 

On paper, French Island should be a fantastic 
place for bushwalking and bike riding. And 
mostly it is, though it could do with better 


maps and signposts. It's my intention to 
ride to the north-east corner to visit 
McLeod Eco Farm, cutting across some 
minor roads through the interior to save 
time. It doesn't quite go to plan. 

Mist hovers as I head north along Coast 
Road, passing wetlands and swamps, 



The highest point on the island is 
Mount Wellington, which soars to 
a whopping 96 metres above sea 
level. Unfortunately, I'm defeated 
in my attempt to scale it due to 
not actually being able to find it. 


scrubby, coastal vegetation and gums. 

I choose a boggy 4WD track called Redhill 
Road to convey me inland. My fears are 
soon confirmed and the mud and surface 
flooding forces me to beat a retreat on my 
skinny-wheeled bike. Meanwhile, a wedge¬ 
tailed eagle soars effortlessly and mockingly 
over my head, going wherever the hell it 
damn well pleases. 

At least I’m discovering the island limits 
myself, getting a feel for the lay of the land 
at ground level. Determined to avoid the 
main roads, I ride back past the 
campground and take the Wetlands Track, 
which my map suggests should link up 
with a road going to The Pinnacles, a high 
point on this not-very-high island. 

After a couple of kilometres I come to an 
unsignposted fork in the road. I should be 
heading south, so I take the right fork and 
the track winds round the scrubby 
vegetation, before emptying out at an 
enormous firebreak. There's no indication 
of where I'm supposed to go now, but in 
the distance I spot a sign. Alas, the sign 
turns out to be a replica of the generic map 
I've been seeing ever since I landed on the 
island, with no 'you are here' clues. Like the 
other signs, it's so old that it's faded almost 
completely white. 

Part of me wants to follow the firebreak 
and see where it goes to, but another part 
of me wants to keep my appointment at the 
eco farm without the added adventure of 
carting round my woefully inadequate 
bicycle. Defeated for the second time, I 
head back to Coast Road. 

A brisk northerly picks up as I pedal along 
Tankerton Road, past the public hall, past 
the only cricket oval in town, the only 
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playground, the only shop, before coming 
face to face with a herd of 100 cows 
blocking the road. I pull on to the verge 
and watch as the nervous beasts clop 
erratically past. The farmer on a quad bike 
gives me a nod as he leads the precession, 
while a battered ute brings up the rear. It's 
the only time I share the road. 

McLeod Eco Farm began life as something 
not quite as free range: a prison. It was 
possibly one of the world's most 
picturesque prison locations when it was 
built in 1916, and certainly no Alcatraz. 
Escapes were common (usually by pre¬ 
arranged boat from the nearby beach) 
and in 1975 the cells were closed down to 
crooks and opened up to visitors. A couple 
of the cell blocks have been converted into 
backpacker-style accommodation, with the 
original bars and locks. I take a wander to 
the beach where the prisoners would have 
made a dash for it. It's perhaps even better 
than Fairhaven: soft sand, calm waters, 
complete solitude. Manager Mark 
Cunningham says his farming philosophy 
is to trust the earth and the animals, and 
he shows me the tracks for the best walks 
in his corner of island. 

The highest point on the island is Mount 
Wellington, which soars to a whopping 
96 metres above sea level. Unfortunately 
I’m defeated in my attempt to scale it due 
to not actually being able to find it. Mount 
Wellington Road becomes a walking track 


at its northern end but I can't find any 
obvious footpad leading through the dense 
scrub to the summit or any sign. 

On my way back I pay a visit to Pobblebonk 
Swamp, cutting in from Coast Road along a 
4WD drive track that leads to The Pinnacles. 
The island is one of the few areas where 
natural deep freshwater swamps occur. 
These swamps are perfect breeding grounds 
for birds and frogs: a true metropolis on an 
island with no town. I had no idea I would 
end up at Pobblebonk Swamp—I only 
realise my location by stumbling upon one 
of the few signs mostly hidden behind long 
reeds. Such is the way of discovery on 


French Island. The absence of signs makes 
you feel like you're taking part in a never- 
ending rogaine, and you'd need more than 
two days to get to every checkpoint. I don’t 
make it to Blue Gums, or Decoy Swamp, or 
Gartsides, or Clump Lagoon, or Spit Point 
or Tortoise Head. But I know I'll be back. 
Back at Fairhaven the tide has come in. I 
walk along the beach for as long as I want, 
because time doesn't matter on French 
Island. As I turn to walk back, a pair of 
Pacific gulls follow; perfect company for an 
evening stroll on a forgotten island, on the 
shores of an invisible city, in the middle of 
nowhere. W 


NEED TO KNOW 



1 Walking is possible along most of the 
coast but beware of breeding birds. 
Noticeboards point out areas to avoid. 

1 If bringing a bicycle, a mountain bike 
is essential. There are few marked 
walking tracks, so take a map and 
explore for yourself. Remember the 
island is big and can be disorienting, 
so allow plenty of time. 

Fairhaven campsite (Ph: 131 963) and 
the general store are the only places 
where fresh water is available. 

French Island National Park makes 
up over two thirds of the island, the 
rest is private land. It is home to more 
than 100 orchid species and over 
580 fauna species, with the king quail, 
orange-bellied parrot, fairy tern, swamp 
skink and long-nosed potoroo among 
the most significant. 
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frenchislandtours.com.au 

interislandferries.com.au 
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How would you cope if marooned on a desert island? Mainlander 
Campbell Phillips asks some bushcraft experts for survival tips, just in case 


s the darkness lifts from your 
vision, you become cognisant of 
a strange weight in your chest. 
Drawing in a breath doesn’t immediately 
relieve the sensation; instead it triggers 
a half-coughing, half-vomiting reaction 
that releases several mouthfuls of briny 
seawater from your stomach. The fog in 
your mind clears just a little more, 
enough to realise you’re lying on the 
shoreline, the ocean lapping at your feet. 
You realise you’re starring in your very 
own version of Cast Away. Your next steps 
will be crucial to your survival. 


The term marooned used to refer to being 
intentionally left on an uninhabited island, 
usually as punishment for extreme 
insubordination or mutiny, but nowadays 
we apply it to people who accidentally or 
voluntarily find themselves in this 
situation. And it happens more regularly 
than you might think. Kevin Casey, author 
of Australian Bush Survival Skills (2000), has 
heard of many ill-prepared yachties and 
fisherman in small boats having to swim 
to the nearest island when their vessel 
sank. Andrew Peacock of Expedition and 
Wilderness Medicine Australia agrees: 

“ [Standings] happen all too commonly— 
they didn’t check the weather, forgot to 
bring a radio, and with no phone or 


EPIRB all it takes is a sudden storm to 
blow in, capsizing the craft and leaving 
them in a situation where they must strike 
out for the nearest land, even if it turns 
out to be completely inhospitable." 
Melbourne-based expeditioner Cyril 
Delafosse-Guiramand, who rims island 
survival camps in Polynesia for travellers 
wanting to test their own mental and 
physical limits, knows even the most 
experienced adventurer can lose control. 
“It doesn’t take much to cross the line 
into disaster; having a streak of bad luck 
that triggers a domino effect,” he says. 
Desert survival specialist Bob Cooper adds: 
“When technology fails, the vast majority 
of people don’t have any available backup 
skills. This lack of knowledge and 
experience often results in them making 
decisions based on their emotions, and 
that’s incredibly dangerous.” 


1. First things first: take stock of your 
surroundings and remove yourself from 
any obvious dangers. Are you exposed to 
the weather? Is there potentially lethal 
wildlife around? What manmade and 
natural resources exist? 

Ky Furneaux, author of Girl’s Own Survival 
Guide (2014) and a recent contestant on 


Discovery Channel’s Naked & Afraid, warns 
against allowing yourself to be overcome 
with paranoia or panic at this point. 
“Success usually depends more on your 
mental attitude than the skills or tools 
you have available,” she says. "People 
have ended up surviving extreme 
scenarios with no prior training simply 
because of their strong mental attitude.” 
Former special ops trainer Richard 
Hungerford, now senior instructor at Bush 
Lore Australia on the Sunshine Coast, adds: 
“In my experience, people who make 
decisions in the first 30 minutes of a 
survival scenario when the adrenaline is 
running through their veins often make 
mistakes. Mechanically passing some time 
—ideally by doing something like making 
a cup of tea—will restore your calm so 
you start thinking analytically.” 

2. Now you have to think about shelter. 
Whether it’s to avoid the effects of heat, 
UV exposure or storms, shelter in the 
form of a small hut or lean-to is essential. 
The ideal location will be out of the worst 
of the wind (you’ll want to lash down the 
shelter), but also away from any trees that 
may be in danger of dropping branches 

Furneaux advises: “Don’t get hung up on 
fancy knots, the ‘right materials’ or the 
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rights and wrongs of the perfect shelter; 
as long as you can’t see daylight through 
it, it will be rainproof and windproof. 
Make sure it’s above the high tide line 
and if you are on a jungle-type island, 
build it up off the ground to avoid most 
of the creepy crawlies.” 

Hungerford says: “There are a few easy- 
to-build shelter options but most people 
go for a basic 45 -degree lean-to frame 
using things like palm fronds, grasses and 
tree bark to create a roof. Making small 
improvements to close in the shelter each 
day will also help to keep your hands busy 
and your mind calm.” 

Meanwhile, NickVroomans, director of 
Staying Alive Survival & Remote Area 
Support in south-east Queensland, stresses 
that clothing is an oft-overlooked barrier 
of protection when setting out. “There’s a 
reason why remote area workers all wear 
long trousers, long shirts and big hats; 
protection from the elements is a priority 
for survival” he explains. “You may find 
shorts comfortable but they are certainly 
not protective and you will be reminded 
of this at night when you are cold and 
being bitten by every insect in the area.” 

3. Water, water, everywhere, nor any drop 
to drink. So said Coleridge, highlighting 
the particular psychological challenge 
of being stranded on a seashore. 

“Unless you’re lucky enough to be able to 
capture rainwater in a makeshift container, 
if it rains at all, you’re going to have a 
hard time finding drinking water on small 
islands—and even some larger ones,” says 
Casey. “If you’re in the tropics, you can 
drink the liquid from green coconuts for 
a while, but beware: diarrhoea can result 
from prolonged consumption, leaving 
you even more dehydrated,” he adds. 
According to Hungerford, some real-life 
castaways have made their situation worse 
by failing to treat saltwater before drinking 
it and end up losing more fluid through 
vomiting or diarrhoea than they can take 
in. The most basic technique is to boil 
seawater, collect the vapour in your T-shirt, 
then wring it into a container. 

If you have any plastic, you can try 
sweating the leaves of a tree (as outlined 
in Wild issue 140) or creating a solar still. 
Furneaux explains: “Dig a hole somewhere 
between the beach and treeline, deep 
enough to reach damp sand. Place a 
container in the centre of the hole and 
surround it with any wet material you 
have to hand, such as leaves. Then place 


the plastic sheet on top of the hole, 
with a stone creating an anchor point in 
its centre—this will allow condensation 
to drip down into your container.” 
Vroomans recommends looking to the 
plants around you too. He explains: 
“Melaleucas indicate that water is dose 
by or close enough to the surface that you 
can dig for it, or you can chew the watery 
flesh of sand dune plants like parakeelya 
and pig face.” He continues: “Eucalypts, 
grevillea and casuarina also store water in 
their root systems, which you can access 
by breaking 20-centimetre lengths off the 
lateral root. You can also cut through the 
stem of a banana tree, hollow out the 
trunk to form a dish shape and watch 
water fill it, or cut a V shape through the 


bark of a boab or bloodwood tree.” 

For those stranded in a tropical rainforest 
environment, cutting a vine about two 
metres above the ground and turning it 
upside down to drink is another option. 

4. Let's talk about fire. If you don't have 
any form of firelighter, you’re best off 
conserving energy overnight and using 
your bushcraft talents to get a fire started 
during the day. Phil Harrison, deputy 
principal for the Scouts Australia Institute 
ofTraining, recommends the bow and 
drill method. “Drill into a softer piece 
of wood using a ‘drill bit’ shaped from 
a hardwood stick, with another piece 
of wood on top to hold it in place and 
a bow made from a flexible stick and thin 
piece of rope or vine,” he explains. “Wrap 
the rope or vine once around the drill bit 
and move the bow back and forth to 
generate heat. With some fine tinder, 
gende blowing and a bit of patience, 
fire should be the result.” 

Even if you don’t think you have the skills, 
Hungerford says you should still be able 
to light a fire by the friction method. 
“Thelongest I’ve seen the process take 
using two pieces of dry wood and a 
handful of tinder is three days, which was 
a group of four people learning by trial 
and error and taking shifts,” he recalls. 

The experts agree that having the light of 
a fire at night, as well as the warmth and 
cooking capability, can significandy 



CASTAWAY KIT LIST 

In .an ideal marooning scenario, 
every castaway .-.mild have at least 
the following; 

• Fire striker/waterproof matches 

• Knife 

• Metal container 

• Portable-desalinator 

• Protective dothimp 

• EPIRB/portable radio 

• J i 3iSH lars 

• Signal mirror 
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enhance both your morale and chance 
of being found. 

5. Get set to signal your rescuers. You 
never know when a boat or plane might 
come into range so have one or more 
signal fires prepared, the fuel kept dry 
and ready to light at any given time. 
Furneaux says: “Even a small fire will put 
out loads of thick smoke when wet leaves 
or green wood is added, and make sure 
you have large ‘HELP’ or ‘SOS’ signs made 
out in stones or driftwood on the beach.” 
A small mirror, flattened foil, polished 
knife or belt buckle can be used to create 
a flash visible as far away as the horizon. 
The morse code for SOS, incidentally, is 
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"A lot of people focus on finding edible plants but I advise 
looking for things like woodgrubs and larvae, which squeamish 
types can mix with water to make a survival broth." 


three short signals followed by three long 
ones then three more short ones. 

6. Food, glorious food. While you can 
only live for around three days without 
water, it’s possible to last a few weeks 
without food depending on your initial 
nutritional health. And you need to slow 
your food intake when you have less to 
drink anyway to avoid losing fluid 
through digestion. The easiest to capture 
and most readily available source of 
protein tends to be insects. Hungerford 
says: “A lot of people focus on finding 
edible plants but I advise looking for 
things like woodgrubs and larvae, which 
squeamish types can mix with water to 
make what I call 'survival broth'.” He 
adds: “If you’re not 100 per cent certain 
whether a plant is edible, avoid it, though 
clover, mat rush, stinging nettles and 
cobbler’s pegs are good food sources 
and widespread.” Harrison agrees: “Food 
is often location specific and dependent 
on a lot of different factors, so if you 
don’t know what it is, don’t eat it.’ 

That being said, the experts agree that 
rocky coastlines should yield easy-to- 
identify-and-catch sources of nutrition 
such as crabs, oysters and limpets. 

Not having a decent bush knife on you, 
though considered a baseline piece of 
survival kit, is not the end of the world 
either. Delafosse-Guiramand says: 


"On many desert islands, even quite 
remote ones, you’ll still find a number 
of suitable items tend to wash up on the 
beach that will provide a sharp edge. Once 
you have a suitable implement for cutting, 
creating other tools and items becomes a 
lot easier.” 



It’s been a few days. You've ensured access 
to water, shelter, warmth and food, but 
there's no sign of a rescue party or passing 
traffic. Inspired by Tom Hanks' courageous 
FedEx man, you wonder if it's time to 
build a makeshift vessel. The bad news is 
it's unlikely to work. Bob Cooper explains: 
“Most people don’t have the requisite 
shills to construct an adequately seaworthy 
craft nor will they be able to navigate, and 
since a boating incident is most likely 
how they got themselves there in the first 
place, planning such an escape is surely 
foolhardy.” 

Casey agrees, since each survival task is 
made all the more difficult while adrift. 
“You're at the mercy of the current, 
which may send you even further away 
from potential help,” he explains. In 
99 per cent of cases the energy required 
to build a floating raft would be better 
spent making your island surrounds 
more habitable while you wait to be 
rescued.” W 
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Moreton Island intrigues Sue Ward with its huge sandhills, 
shell middens and military bunkers 


T he islands of Moreton Bay, with their 
white sand blows, blue seas, FpatF 
and eucalypt woodlands, freshwater 
lakes and creeks that spill out across stretches 
of ocean beach, are one of many reasons 
why bushwalkers are blessed in south-east 
Queensland. Moreton Island, the third largest 
sand island in the world and 95 per cent 
national park, lies just 40 kilometres east 
of Brisbane so it's a relaxed 75-minute 
journey by ferry. 

We disembark around 10am on the beach 
close to The Wrecks, a series of vessels 
deliberately sunk to form a breakwall. As 
the 4WDs turn left, we instead head south 
towards Tangalooma Resort to begin a three- 
day walk. From there we venture south-east 
along a walking track that starts from a sand 
blow known as The Desert and leads to a 
second world war defence base on the 
island’s tip known as Rous Battery. 

While quizzing the local ranger on track 
conditions and plans for any controlled 
burns, he excitedly informs us that a Pacific 
baza was sighted near The Desert recently. 

He begs us to bring back any photographs 
we capture of it, but the truth is none of us 
are sure what a Pacific baza, or crested hawk, 


even looks like. I hadn’t thought to include 
a field guide in my 20-kilogram pack. 

With a day's worth of water we set off, 
passing a gulp of pied cormorants placidly 
congregating on the beach and whistling 
kites waiting to be fed by tourists gathering 
on the resort jetty. It turns out more than 
180 species of birds have been recorded on 
the island, including seabirds, waders and 
birds of prey. 

From the jetty we head inland and follow 
the road to the start of the Rous Battery 
Track, from where it’s a comfortable 9.8 
kilometres to our first campsite. Originally 
a road serving the coastal artillery battery, 
the track meanders through scribbly gum 
forests with an understory of banksia, 
leptospermum, hairy bush pea and grass 
trees, alongside ground cover species such 
as flax lilies and feathery green foxtails. 

The track is deserted but well maintained 
and free of the wheel ruts and churned 
sand that makes walking so difficult on 
4WD access roads. 

Despite its almost 19,000 hectares of 
national park, the island is totally devoid of 
kangaroos, wallabies, possums and koalas, 
so I m startled when my Kiwi companion 


shouts that a black pig is disappearing 
down the track. It explains the frequent 
patches of turned-over sand and small 
cloven hoofprints that criss-cross our path. 
It’s mid-afternoon when we get our first 
glimpse of the surf from the crest of a high 
sand ridge that runs parallel with the eastern 
beach. We also find the first of half a dozen 
concrete structures used as command posts 
for Fort Rous during the war. This one is a 
square bunker with thick walls and an 
observation platform that looks out to 
sea, though the view is now obscured by 
vegetation. Another 20 metres down the 
track and partly obscured by trees is an 
artillery store that housed the tools, oils, 
grease and cleaning gear needed to keep 
the 155-millimetre guns in working order. 
Further down the track and to the right is 
an underground bunker: the Battery Plotting 
Room. We pull out our headlamps and head 
underground to explore. Disconcertingly, 
writ large upon the inside walls are the 
words: ‘Go home tourists!’ 

Past the Plotting Room and directly below 
the command post is the circular pit and 
plinth that served as one of the two gun 
emplacements of the artillery battery. 
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Behind it is another concrete edifice with 
magazine- and fuse-loading hatches that 
open into two separate bunkers, which are 
also accessible through steps and a doorway 
at each end of the concrete structure. Some 
900 troops are said to have been stationed 
on Moreton Island at Cowan Cowan, Fort 
Rous, Tangalooma and Bulwa before the 
battery was decommissioned in 1945. 

When we finish exploring the war relics 
we make camp behind the foredunes, which 
shelter us from the stiff south-easterly 
breeze. I venture down to the surfs edge and 
dig around with my toes searching for a few 
pipis to supplement the evening meal, but 
either the tide is too far in or the impact of 
4WD activities and overfishing has denuded 
this section of the beach. 


On day two we head north along the beach 
for about 12 kilometres to reach the next 
water location and campsite at Eagers Creek. 
We pass more remains of the artillery battery, 
including the north gun emplacement that 
has been undermined by the collapsing 
dune. The tide out, I watch small groups of 
oystercatchers and masked lapwings scatter 
along the beach, startled by our approach. 
Every now and then there are signs of the 
island’s first inhabitants in the shellfish 
middens that litter the dunes, including 
stone implements used to pry open 
molluscs. The Ngugi people lived on the 
island (which they called Moorgumpin) on 
a permanent basis for around 2,000 years, 
the fishermen enjoying a special relationship 
with the marine life of the bay. They would 
strike the water surface with their spears to 
alert local dolphin pods, which would herd 
schools of fish to the shore in return for a 
share of the catch. 

Trudging up the beach is laborious but 
there are distractions, including the sight of 
breaching whales between June and October. 
Brahminy kites circle overhead, eyeing the 
occasional fisherman casting his lures into 
the gutters that sweep offshore. Standing 
close to their 4WDs, stubby in-hand, these 
blokes are friendly but bemused by our 
decision to actually walk the long deserted 
stretches of ocean beach. 


A south-easterly at our backs, we trudge 
on past the skeleton of a humpback whale, 
hollowed-out arches of coffee rock that 
shore up the sand dunes, and pyramid¬ 
shaped white sandstone. 

We reach the designated campsite just north 
of Middle Road—our route back to the west 
coast—by early afternoon. It’s a pleasant spot 
marked by a clear freshwater creek that spills 
over the surf beach. An elegant little egret 
patrols the mouth of the creek, foraging 
where freshwater meets sea. I watch him 
move among the reeds. He is there whenever 
I pop down to top up my water supplies. 

We camp in a spot hidden from the beach, 
sheltered from the sea breeze and shaded by 
large stands of banksia populated by raucous 
families of friar birds and more melodic 
brown honeyeaters. We have a few hours to 
explore so I venture back on to the beach to 
fossick through the ankle-deep drifts of 
pumice, plastic and Styrofoam before circling 
back to check out the other campsites 
hidden behind the foredunes. 



The island is devoid of kangaroos, wallabies, possums and 
koalas, so I'm startled when my companion shouts that a 
black pig is disappearing down the track. 


We spend our third morning drying out 
the tents. The Moreton Bay islands are like 
that; glorious blue skies but with the 
occasional squall to keep you on your toes. 
The good news is the downpour has 
firmed up the sand ruts along the road. 
Just half a kilometre along Middle Road 
we meet the junction where a sideroad 
heads north to Mount Tempest. Leaving 
packs with two members of the party who 
are suffering with blisters caused by sand 
in their boots, the rest of us follow the 
road for another two kilometres till it ends 
at the junction of two walking tracks. The 
Telegraph Track heads north-west, the 
other one climbs. 

Mount Tempest is the highest point on the 
island but ‘mount’ is a bit of a misnomer. 
It is only 285 metres above sea level—just 


a pimple on the landscape really—but 
apparently it’s the highest stabilised coastal 
sand dune in the world and the view is 
360-degree. On a clear day you can see the 
skyscrapers of Brisbane and the Glasshouse 
Mountains to the west, Stradbroke Island 
to the south and Cape Moreton and its 
lighthouse to the north. It is also a pretty 
section of bush with plenty of flowing 
shrubs, grevilleas and squiggly gum. 

After retrieving our packs we continue 
along the remaining six and half 
kilometres of Middle Road, which features 
four-metre deep trenches at some points 
with no footpath. It is a monotonous 
trudge back to the west beach and the last 
600 metres to the ferry, but a beer on the 
top deck and not having to drive home is 
a nice consolation. M 
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According to Deborah Dickson-Smith, it is possible to ease 
' yourself into the hazardous and rewarding pastime of 
exploring dark, flooded holes in the ground 
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T here’s a feeling of elation and relief 
when you face your fears and 
overcome them. At least that’s how 
I felt after completing my first reasonably 
challenging cavern dive at Fish Rock in 
New South Wales. I’d done a few sea cavern 
dives before but this was the first that 
required entry at a depth of 24 metres into 
a small, pitch-black chamber, before 
ascending a narrow chimney to reach the 
bigger ‘bubble cave’ (where you can pop 
up for a breath of air). 

Being a bit claustrophobic, I’d managed to 
scare myself silly looking at the map of the 
cave beforehand. The chimney is actually 
shorter than it looks on the map, so you 
hardly notice it before passing into the 
large cavern above it. Once inside the first 
bubble cave, a faint light shines from the 
mouth of the cave while bull rays and 
crayfish provide ample distraction. At 120 
metres long. Fish Rock is one of the largest 
ocean caverns in the southern hemisphere, 
teeming with life inside and out. Passing 
through the cave you glide over sleepy 
wobbegongs and cuttlefish, nudibranchs 
hiding in nooks and crannies and 
gorgonian coral fans. On my swim from 
the wide mouth of the cave to the shell-grit 
‘beach’ of The Aquarium basin, I watched 
resident hawksbill turtle Mildred nibble at 
algae on the walls and scrap with a smaller 
would-be usurper. I instantly understood 
why it’s called The Aquarium: marine life 
of all sorts. A grey nurse shark circled the 
basin, dozens of wobbegongs snoozed on 
the beach and a few lionfish hovered 
between the rocks as butterfly fish, 
colourful wrasse of all sizes and a moray 
eel darted around. The reason for this 
diversity of sealife is that it’s the closest 
point of the eastern mainland to the 
continental shelf and East Australian 
Current. It’s also a marine reserve, 
designated as critical habitat for grey nurse 
sharks because they gather here in their 
hundreds to feed, mate and pup under 
the shelter of the rock. There are other 
great dive sites around the Rock and nearby 
Green Island, but it’s the rite of passage that 
drives people here. 

In 2009, Sydney-born freediver Mike Wells 
successfully traversed the Fish Rock tunnel 
on a single breath to raise funds for the 
Australian Marine Conservation Society’s 
protection of grey nurse sharks, recording 
the longest ever underwater cave swim in 
the process. 

STARTING WITH SEA CAVERNS 

There are smaller ocean caverns around 
Australia and nearby islands if you want 
to work up to Fish Rock Cave, which itself 


requires no qualifications beyond your 
basic open water scuba certification. Off the 
coast of Nelson Bay (two and a half hours’ 
drive north of Sydney) is a site called 
Looking Glass. It is a crack in the rock of 
Broughton Island in an inverted V-shape, 
with depths of 18 metres in the centre 
down to 13 metres as you exit the cave. 
Another in New South Wales is The Skillion, 
a shore dive that sits between Terrigal’s 
two headlands. The cave, which is accessible 
from the flat rock shelf, about 15 metres 
deep, and 100 metres north of The Haven 
beach, is lined with sponges and corals 
like an undersea cathedral. 



Why is Christmas Island a good 
introduction to diving in overhead 
environments? 

Our caves and caverns are spacious 
and easily accessible. They provide 
the experience of caving-dark and 
mysterious, other-worldly, a major 
contrast to the reef outside—without 
requiring any specialist equipment. All 
you need is a torch, a backup torch, and 
a sense of adventure. You must have at 
least your PADI Advanced Open Water 
Diver certification to dive the systems 
around the island but you can surface in 
most of them, and there are no silting or 
visibility issues to worry about. Between 
November and April you’re likely to spot 
whale sharks too. 


Around 2,300 kilometres north-west of 
Perth, Christmas Island offers two shallow 
caves beloved by scuba divers. West White 
Beach is technically a cavern as it has two 
wide entrances, while Thundercliff Cave 
features a narrow swim through to its 
second chamber where you’ll find a large 
air pocket, stalactites and stalagmites. 
Further afield, the volcanic island of Niue 
2,400 kilometres northeast of New Zealand 
offers The Chimney dive site. After entering 


at a depth of five metres, divers drop down 
vertically to reach‘the fireplace’ at 27 
metres. As you descend, the bubbles from 
divers below drift pass and you can look 
up to the silhouettes of those following. 

At the base you are in an arch from where 
you look out into open water. 

Or for something completely different, 
you can try the Twin Tunnels system of lava 
tubes in the central province of the 
Solomon Islands, just north of the capital 
Honiara. These volcanic sea caves start on 
top of a patch of reef and drop vertically 
down about 35 metres, where they join 
together into a single horizontal tunnel 


Can you explain what’s special about 
Thundercliff Cave? 

The beauty is the contrast. As the cavern 
darkens and narrows you're joined 
by schools of bullseye fish, then after 
the channel you surface to discover 
an air chamber filled with stalagmites 
and stalactites. More experienced 
divers and those with good fitness can 
surface, remove dive gear and walk a 
further 50 metres into the cave system 
surrounded by limestone formations. 

A brackish pool awaits you at the end 
where, with torches turned off, you are 
rewarded with ‘night sky’ waters as 
lanternfish flash their lights beneath you. 
At the same time, endemic shrimp help 
exfoliate your fingers and toes. 

Which sites do you recommend 
to^experienced divers? 

It depends on the weather on the day. 
Here we have diverse underwater 
landscapes ranging from walls, coral 
gardens and bommies to caves and 
slopes, as well as big and small pelagic 
species. I've dived sea caves in Tonga, 
Palau and Okinawa, but I’m happiest 
at Christmas Island. I’d like to make 
it to the caves of the Nullabor next. 
divingchristmas.com 


that exits from the reef wall at 40 metres. 
As you exit the tunnel you’re greeted by 
a huge schools of fish as well as sharks, 
dogtooth tuna, giant trevally and barracuda. 
The scuba diving mecca that is Palau, north 
of West Papua, also deserves a mention as 
the world's first shark sanctuary and one of 
its largest marine reserves. The Blue Hole 
dive site is a shallow cave that you access 
from the top of a coral shelf, then descend 
to about 30 metres before swimming 


60 SECONDS WITH... TERUKI HAMANAKA 
Manager of Wet’n’Dry Adventures, Christmas Island 
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through to the exit point. The cave is full 
of gorgonian fans, sponge corals and, oddly, 
lion fish swimming upside down on the 
ceiling. Chandelier Cave, which sits inside 
the lagoon near the main town of Koror, is 
another shallow cave with a narrow swim 
through to a magnificent air-filled chamber. 

TRAINING FOR FRESHWATER 

The distinction between cavern and cave 
diving is that the latter takes you beyond 
where natural light penetrates. While this 
does apply to some sea caverns, landlocked 
freshwater caves present a bigger challenge 
and require at least basic training with the 
Cave Diving Association of Australia 
(CDAA), which currently has around 
800 qualified members. 

In addition to the risks associated with 
deep water diving, visibility can vary from 
almost unlimited to non-existent in a single 
dive. Underwater navigation through a cave 
system can be difficult and exit routes at 
considerable distance, so re-breathers (to 
recirculate your exhaled gas after removing 
the carbon dioxide) are generally used 
instead of open-circuit breathing apparatus. 
Caves are rated according to three levels of 
technical difficulty: Deep Cavern (including 
cavern and sinkhole sites), Cave, and 
Advanced Cave. In deep caverns, which are 
often bell-shaped with a wide entry, you 
can typically see daylight of some 
description. Caves have no natural light 
but are still wide enough for two people 
to pass through side by side, while 
advanced caves contain passages that are 
too narrow for two and have points where 
it is impossible to see your dive buddy. 
Some sites also require prior experience 
at the location before access is granted. 
While training centres exist across the 
country, most instructors are based around 
the key diving areas of Mount Gambier 
in South Australia and the Nullarbor in 
Western Australia. 

The entry-level course, for which you need 
to have logged at least a year of open water 
experience, usually runs over two weekends 
and costs around $800. The course features 
12 hours of theory as well as underwater 
simulations to develop your problem¬ 
solving skills in a variety of cavern and 
sinkhole situations, including diving with 
a blindfold. Specific training on buoyancy 
control and propulsion is needed when you 
make the transition from sea to freshwater 
because kicking up silt can deteriorate your 
visibility to zero within seconds, and silt 
takes longer than sand to settle. You learn 
to frog kick rather than flutter kick, for 
example, and to adjust your gear and 
weights so that you swim perfectly 



horizontal. Light and touch signals come 
into play in addition to the hand signals 
used by open water divers, and you learn 
more about using a guideline. Being able 
to easily discern your return route in poor 
visibility and cope with issues in restricted 
areas where your dive buddy may not be 
able to reach you is essential for diving 
in technical caves. 

At minimum, cave diving kit includes 
a wetsuit rated to 10°C, a mask and fins 
with straps taped flat, two gas cylinders 
containing a minimum of 2,200 litres 
(plus pressure gauges), one main and two 
backup lights, a guideline reel of at least 
100 metres, and two DIN regulators with 
first and second stage valves attached and 


one with a two-metre hose. You’re also 
looking at carrying decompression tables 
and a slate as well as standard recreational 
diving gear like a wrist computer, knife 
and buoyancy control device. 

THE AUSTRALIAN ATTRACTION 

The most famous of our landlocked 
water-filled caves are the Piccaninnie 
Ponds, The Shaft and Tank Cave in South 
Australia, and Cocklebiddy and Weebubbie 
caves in Western Australia. Piccaninnie 
Ponds is classified deep cavern and it is 
possible to either snorkel across the top 
of The Chasm and peer down into the 
darkness below or descend into the large 
underwater cavern known as The 
Cathedral. The spectacular chasm drops 
more than 100 metres and is home to 
freshwater fish, eels and shrimp. 
Cocklebiddy Cave is a more serious 
undertaking, running 90 metres below 
the Nullabor Plain for six and a half 
kilometres. CDAA director John 
Vanderleest explains: “You’re floating in 
a giant cave that’s so crystal clear you 
don’t even realise you’re underwater, it’s 
like you’re floating in space. When you 
shine your light it is so magnificently clear 
it makes a swimming pool seem murky.” 
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He says cave divers are far from the macho 
daredevils that some people imagine. He 
adds: “Freshwater sites in Australia are 
statistically safer than elsewhere in the 
world because access has been regulated 
for the past 40 years, and it’s a 
misconception that it’s a sport for men— 
perhaps only a third of Australia’s 
registered cave divers are female but some 
of our top explorers are women,” he adds. 
Australian cave divers are considered 
among the world’s best and busiest. 
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EXPERT VIEWPOINT 

Melbourne-based cave diver and photographer Liz Rogers explains 
the pull of the dark world below 



“I followed my parents into cave diving 
when I turned 18 and had completed my 
advanced training by the time I turned 
21, logging time at Mount Gambier 
every other weekend. Most Australian 
cave divers come from an ocean diving 
background rather than a caving one. 

For me, cave diving is less scary than the 
ocean because you're in control of your 
movement in the environment and you 
don't have to worry about other creatures; 
you know if you put your 
hand out you’re going to touch a rock and 
not a stonefish in disguise. The fastest 
I’ve heard of someone complete the 
CDAA training is six months, and it’s not 
unusual to do so in 18.1 fell in love with 
the big, dear sinkholes of Mount Gambier 
and the feeling of floating in air, but as 
my skills progressed I found I was just 
as happy wriggling through tight spaces. 
The Nullabor caves are spectacular but a 
long way from anywhere so I've probably 


The latest globally significant discovery 
was in 2011, when Western Australia’s 
Cave Exploration Group found a 
12-kilometre system downstream of 
Olwolgin Cave beneath the Nullarbor. 


only made six trips there in five years. 

I’ve been diving in the river caves of 
Tasmania and Jenolan, which is a totally 
different experience than in groundwater 
caves because a flush of rainfall can 
cause a silt-out. Divers like [Nullabor 
cave explorer] Paul Hosie inspire me 
and at the moment I'm making regular 
trips to map the Elk River Cave system 
in Gippsland, which involves a long walk 
in before you reach the diving area 
I’d been cave diving for about two years 
when I took up photography, which is 
when it’s even more important to be able 
to hover underwater and avoid kicking up 
silt. Photographing in a cave is much like 
a studio environment in that you can set 
up your light in a way that you're unable 
to in the open ocean. For a big dive 
I’m walking in with about 60 kilograms 
worth of gear including my camera, but 
obviously that's neutral underwater. The 
biggest advancement in gear in my time 
has been in torches, which now cost 
and weigh half as much while being 
four times as bright and long-lasting as 
they were when I trained. The fact it's a 
gear-driven sport is possibly why there 
are more male cave divers than female, 
but women have the natural advantage 
because we breathe less [as smaller 
lung volume tends to mean lower air 
consumption at rest]" 

Hzrogersphotography.com 


With the right training, there is clearly 
much more to discover. W 

cavedivers.com.au 
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|food| 


Let them eat cake 


Sweet-toothed Andrew Davison dips into his recipe book for more 
sugary treats you can easily prepare outside 


M arie Antoinette is believed to 
have said "Qu'ils mangent de 
la brioche" when the peasantry 
[plained about not having enough 
bread to eat. While the sounds and smells 


HOT CHOCOLATE SLICE 

Serves 2-4 

10 Arnott’s Marie biscuits 

54 cup of butter 

Vi cup of desiccated coconut 

54 cup of lightly crushed walnuts 

2 dessert spoons of hot chocolate powder 

54 cup of condensed milk 

Cocoa powder and extra walnuts to garnish 

(optional) 

AT HOME 

Crush the biscuits and rub the butter 
through until it resembles breadcrumbs, 
then place in a plastic bag. Pack the 
coconut, walnuts and drinking powder 
together. 

IN THE FIELD 

Place the biscuits and butter mixture into 
a one-litre pot and press evenly over the 
base of the pot. Place the pot over a low 
heat to toast the base for a minute or two. 
Remove and sprinkle the coconut, walnut 
and drinking chocolate powder mixture 
over the biscuits. Then pour the condensed 
milk over the top and cook in a double 
boiler. (To create a double boiler, simply 
place a small amount of water in the 
largest pot you have and place your small 
pot—containing the slice—inside it. If your 
two pots don't nest snugly, make a small 
watertight cup out of foil for this purpose.) 
Cover and bring to the boil, then simmer, 
adding more water to the larger pot 
periodically. Your slice should be ready 
within 10 minutes. 


at the average campsite suggest 
bushwalkers are far from starving, I often 
note that they are starved of variety or 
subtle flavours. Desserts tend to involve 
instant custard or cheesecake mix, but it 


doesn’t have to be that way. Using 
a normal bushwalking stove and the 
following simple recipes, you too can 
recline like a French aristocrat with a 
freshly baked treat in-hand. 



SELF-SAUCING CHOCOLATE CUPCAKES (pictured left) 


Makes 5 

These chocolate cakes are baked in 
silicone cupcake moulds using the double 
boiler method. By placing the filled 
moulds into a large pot containing a small 
amount of boiling water the cakes will 
bake within 10 minutes. 

Cake mix 

54 cup of self-raising flour 
54 cup of sugar 

2 dessert spoons of cocoa powder 
54 cup of milk powder 
Pinch of salt 

Sauce 

1 dessert spoon cocoa powder 
54 cup of brown sugar for sauce 


AT HOME 

Combine cake ingredients in one plastic bag, 
and sauce ingredients in another. 

IN THE FIELD 

Stir in half a cup of water to the cake mix. 

In a separate dish, add half a cup of hot water 
to the sauce ingredients and blend until the 
sugar has dissolved. Drop two or three 
spoonfuls of the sauce into each cupcake 
mould. Spoon the cake batter on top, being 
careful not to overfill the mould. Place a 
small amount of water in the largest pot you 
have and add the moulds (they should not 
float), then cover the pot and bring to the 
boil. Simmer for 10 minutes, adding extra 
water as needed. When you turn out the 
cupcakes the bases should be slighdy sticky. 
Spoon over the remaining sauce and serve. 
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TRIED AND TESTED 


The Wild team stomps and splashes 
around assessing adventure sandals 

Testers were on the hunt for hot-weather, water-loving footwear that combined ventilation, packability and quick drying with the stability and 
protection needed for easy-to-moderate river crossings and hilly, gravelly tracks. Both open-toe designs suited to relaxing at basecamp and 
closed-toe options ideal for waterfall hikes were included. Sandals were worn in spring on day walks in the Howqua River region and Lerderderg 
State Park. Wearers considered a range of factors including sole rigidity and tread, comfort out of the box and adjustability, length of time to dry 
and odour resistance, level of protection from debris and estimated durability. 


These three-strap open-toe sandals 
are extremely comfy out of the box. The 
buckle was easier to open than on the 
Merrell Azura Strap and held the ankle 
strap secure, but I worry about the Velcro 
heel strap undoing in fast-flowing water. 
Several sticks made a successful lunge 
for my high instep but the bouncy EVA 
footbed does offer a little arch support, 
features a mosaic-style non-slip pattern 
and positions you slightly higher off 
the ground than the Merrell. I liked the 
support of the full-length shank, which 
wraps up the side, but was concerned 
how quickly the soft footbed got 
scratched up. A tiny drainage port in the 
midsole allows water to flow out from 
the shock-absorbing heel pad but also 
gathered grit, and I don’t believe these 
dried quicker overall than the Merrell 
equivalent. The deep lugs around the 
edge of the rubber sole provided solid 
grip on rounded rocks. A great option 
h walking, my only fear for long 


I was sceptical about the flattish, straight- 
line tread on these light-feeling sandals 
but was ultimately impressed with how 
well it gripped slimy rocks. The wide, 
shock-absorbing heel is also particularly 
cushioning. The neoprene tongue comes 
up too high for my liking however, the 
front three straps rubbed on the inside 
of my wide feet (even with the drawcord 
loose), and my middle toes occasionally 
popped out of the vent on top. The ankle 
strap makes for a secure fit and the 
horizontal pull-on strap was the easiest 
to use, but the glue on the interior elastic 
started failing after only a couple of 
days. The instep-positioned vent kept 
my feet cool but also allowed grit to get 
in, and then you’ve got the strap and 
bungee to undo to shake it out. Though 
they feel spongy, these sandals resisted 
odour better than other neoprene-heavy 
options, and their streamlined look is 
suited to casual wear. For the weight, I 
would have likec 


Featuring the sturdiest toe bumper, 
plus a multidirectional sole with razor- 
cut groves and 3mm lugs that come 
up the sides, I felt indestructible while 
rock hopping and wading in these. They 
rubbed at the heel at first, but did stretch 
with wear and feature sizeable pull 
loops, so the size you select probably 
comes down to how much your feet tend 
to swell. The fit is ideal for a wide foot 
and the chunky drawcord held securely. 
Naturally, these were sweatier at the 
toes than others but they also kept out 
more pebbles and twigs. These don’t 
offer the same squishy comfort or heel 
adjustability of the Ahnu Tilden IV or 
Teva Toachi but the EVA footbed offered 
the best underfoot protection. The 
synthetic upper dried quickly and is well 
constructed, though the interior stitching 
did begin to fray beneath the ankle after 
a single outing. As the heaviest of the 
bunch the Newport H2 is 
•imary si 












TRIED & TESTED 


Featuring an enclosing padded heel, 
these pretty mesh-based sandals were 
slipper-like out of the box and adjustable 
at both the heel and ankle. I do worry 
about the Velcro on the heel strap failing 
down the line though, and the top strap 
was only just long enough for my high 
instep. As a clumsy walker, I appreciated 
the heel-centring design of the EVA 
footbed and supportive TPU shank, but 
didn’t feel as surefooted on the runner- 
style sole as on the sticky Keen ones. I 
slid around a bit on underwater pebbles 
but would be inclined to use these for 
fast, easy walks at the height of summer. 
I would have liked a more robust toe 
bumper and these didn’t dry as quickly 
as the Keen Clearwater CNX, but they 
didn’t chafe at the side like the similar 
Teva Rosa. Easy to get on and off (the 
heel undoes fully), these seemed to 
retain less foot odour than other closed- 
toes options tested and didn’t let in as 
much debris through the big side vents 
as I expected. I fear the exterior mesh 
would become tattered off-track and the 
durability of the thin webbing and plastic 
loops is debatable, but these are easily 


The least sexy option tested, these 
open-toe sandals are better suited to 
a narrower, flatter, straighter-toed foot 
than mine because I found the thin 
straps created multiple pressure points. 
The nubuck upper wore better than 
others tested, however, dried quicker 
and showed fewer signs of wear. I 
preferred the squishiness of the Teva 
Toashi footbed out of the box but the 
under-toe cushion on these is a nice 
debris-blocking feature and there was 
no foot funk to worry about. The silky, 
breathable lining prevented chafing at the 
heel and the Select Grip sole with finely 
cut, angled lugs shed pebbles and leaves 
efficiently. I found the plastic buckle tricky 
to undo but it did mean only adjusting 
the strap once. I don’t really see the point 
in the front Velcro strap as it doesn’t 
allow for much adjustment compared 
with that on the equally priced Toashi. 
Their low profile, light weight and water 
draining capability made these sandals 
comfortable to swim in. I can’t say I felt 
much advantage from the ‘air cushion’ 
heel pad or arch shank, but these seem 


Lighter than even the open-toe designs 
tested, these skinny Vibram-soled 
sandals impressed with how quickly they 
wore in. The lug pattern is basic, so not 
ideal on slickened boulders, but a bit of 
scoring at the inner toe and outer heel 
allowed me to push off with confidence. 
Not especially protective underfoot but 
easy to pull on and off (despite a fiddly 
pull-on loop) when debris inevitably 
creeps in through the copious vents, I’d 
reserve these for short walks, swims and 
relaxed paddling trips. Not the quickest 
to dry and prone to that mouldy wetsuit 
scent because of the wide neoprene 
tongue, these don't offer quite as much 
toe protection or heel cushioning as 
the Ahnu Tilden IV and yet are more 
expensive. The drawcord provides a 
snug fit, though the lock did slide under 
pressure, and while I liked the sleek 
design with fabric lacing loops instead 
of plastic ones I worried about them 
stretching over time. For versatility I’d go 
for the Ahnu or Keen Clearwater CNX, 
and I missed not having a toe bumper, 













This beefy nubuck model is basically 
a shoe with some vents, quick-drying 
mesh and easy bungee lacing system. 
Featuring the chunkiest toe bumper 
of the lot and an aggressive tread, I 
found these pretty heavy and squelchy 
when wet even with the standard insole 
removed, but enjoyed the heel support 
and didn’t worry about scratching myself 
up on rocks because of the all-round 
protection. The construction also looks 
more durable than on mesh-based 
models like the Ahnu Del Rey, and I like 
the use of reflective thread throughout. 
The design is more attractive than 
the Teva Omnium and my feet didn’t 
get as hot as I feared, but these took 
longer to dry out and held odour much 
like a boot. I felt mountain goat-like 
and extremely protected underfoot 
thanks to the chunky midsole, midfoot 
shank and multidirectional sole, and 
only experienced a bit of chafing at the 
achilles. The height off the ground meant 
debris wasn’t much of an issue. The 
pull-on loop is a nice size for banana 
fingers like mine, but both the Ahnu 
and Omnium are more adjustable. 

The manufacturer recommends going 


These synthetic sandals with EVA 
footbed were comfy out of the box, 
though not as padded at the part- 
enclosed heel as the Ahnu Del Rey nor 
as airy on top as the Keen Arroyo II. 

I liked the three-stage adjustability and 
the clasp was easy to use, but I would 
be inclined to snip the excess on the 
instep strap, and tightening the heel for 
a narrow ankle (it doesn’t come undone 
entirely) would surely be uncomfortable. 
The grey of the toe bumper stop these 
from looking too clunky, and they offer 
slightly more rebound at the heel and toe 
than the Ahnu. I didn’t feel as stable on 
uneven terrain as in other models, but the 
sole shed pebbles well and felt especially 
sticky at the heel when bumbling over 
wet rocks. The mesh upper was soft on 
the skin and easier to clean than that on 
the Ahnu, but it wasn’t the quickest to 
dry out and I suspect could become a bit 
funky after long-term use. The interior, 
meanwhile, held no odour during testing 
and drained quickly when going from 
river to land (there are little groves at 
the heel to help with this). I appreciated 
the basic ankle support and roomy 
toebox but fear the heel cup would rub 


This less clunky, synthetic cousin of the 
Arroyo II kept my feet cool, dried quickly 
and was the lightest men’s model tested. 
They felt tight at first but wore in quickly 
and then stayed snug when wet. The 
thick straps and width at the forefoot 
prevented chafing, and I was able to 
shake debris free underwater. I liked the 
little clip to keep the excess drawcord 
from waving around but had misplaced it 
within about five minutes. The contoured 
EVA footbed suited my flat foot (it might 
not be ideal if you crave arch support) 
but I didn't feel much in the way of heel 
cushioning. Despite their low profile, 
these sandals still boast a hefty toe 
bumper that’s good for pesky underwater 
boulders and a full-length TPU shank for 
stability when scrambling. The flattish, 
razor-siped sole served me well on 
slippery terrain when I reached the river, 
but I’d rather the sole on the Arroyo II or 
the Ahnu Del Rey for an approach walk. 

I wasn’t fond of the tiny under-pinky-toe 
ridge in the footbed but it didn’t give me 
any discomfort. I found the meshy top 
panel on the Teva Omnium dried slightly 
quicker on my skin but these drained 


water best, and smelled best, of the 
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TRIED & TESTED 


The second lightest of the closed-toe 
options tested, these feature adjustable 
straps on top and at the heel but with 
a less sturdy clasp than on the Teva 
Omnium. There’s sturdy webbing 
throughout rather than stretchy drawcord, 
while the vents come up quite high to 
keep you cool and make it easy to shake 
out debris. I loved the padded heel and 
felt like the EVA footbed had moulded 
to the shape of my foot after a couple 
of days. I didn’t suffer with any chafing 
or pressure points despite the plastic 
loops on top, and was impressed with 
the reinforced toe cap (though it offers 
the least coverage in the category). Not 
quite as grippy in the midfoot as the 
Keen Arroyo II, but with some deep lugs 
and a nylon shank, I felt surefooted and 
safe from bruising while crossing rivers 
and jumping over riverbank debris. These 
don’t look the best constructed of those 
tested (eg. some visible glue), while 
the mesh seemed to attract any and 
all prickly shrubs. I'd be worried about 
the Velcro at the heel coming undone 
underwater if you had this strapped 
tighter to suit a narrow foot, but loved 
how easy it makes them to pull off. These 


These basic three-strap sandals feature 
Merrell's Select Grip sole comprising 
lots of mini contact points, and I found 
them easy to walk in through water 
and over mossy boulders as a result. 

The colour and styling are rather daggy, 
but I liked the grippy orange taps on 
the straps that speed up getting them 
on and off. The straps aren’t especially 
padded, but this is offset by their low 
weight. I wasn’t a fan of the textured 
footbed at first but once I’d worn them 
in I could see how this stopped me 
from slipping around, and it didn't give 
me any jip in the form of blisters. The 
ankle clasp is a bit fiddly but I tended 
to leave this done up and just undo the 
back. An antimicrobial treatment helps 
keep these odour-free and they were 
the easiest model to clean. Despite 
the streamlined look (these don’t need 
drainage grooves at the heel or offer 
any side protection), they do incorporate 
a nylon arch shank and hold the outside 
of your foot in place slightly more than 
the Teva Terra Fi. Better suited for a 
narrower foot than the Teva equivalent, 
these gave me a great feel for the terrain 


These classic-style open-toe sandals 
offer an impressively custom fit 
because of the three-strap fastening, 
and a heftier sole than the Merrell 
equivalent. Despite the lack of foot 
protection, I felt confident rock hopping 
because of the boot-like rubber sole 
and cushioning footbed, which offers 
some arch support as well as rounded 
sides and a decent heel pad. 

I was also able to strap them tight 
enough that they were easy to swim in. 
I’d be inclined to go a half-size smaller 
next time, though you have to keep an 
eye on where the heel lip comes. The 
padding on the webbing is comfortable 
on the skin but rubbed slightly at my 
Achilles and beneath the ankle to begin 
with (especially when sandy). The 
buckles are much sturdier on these but 
you get more support across the wide 
part of your foot and ankle in the Merrell. 
It’s surprising how heavy these are, 
which rules them out as a spare pair to 
clip on to your overnight pack, but the 
obvious ventilation and lack of failure 
points makes them a safe option for 
istal outings 










Lord Howe Island 



Noelene Proud explores the windy difftops, rocky peaks and mossy rainforest of a world 
heritage island 


For such a tiny speck in the Pacific, 
Lord Howe Island offers an incredible 
array of walks featuring a bevy of 
birdlife, unique flora and history. The 
island was first sighted in 1788 from 
a ship sailing from Sydney Cove to 
Norfolk Island, and soon became a 
regular resupply stop for seafarers. 
Goats and pigs were released to 
provide a food source for passing 
ships, devastating the local wildlife. 
The first settlers arrived from New 
Zealand in the 1830s to establish 
farms to support the whaling trade. 

A decline in whaling saw the 
islanders turn to trading the seeds 
of the endemic kentia palm, before 
a tourism industry sprung up in the 
early 1900s with the opening of the 


first guesthouse. Early tourists faced 
a two-day steamer trip from Sydney, 
then rowed into the shallows before 
being carried to the beach. From the 
outset, bushwalking and birdwatching 
were high on visitors’ agendas. 

The island, which is one of only two 
breeding spots for the providence 
petrel, boasts more than 130 
permanent and migratory bird 
species. Possibly the most celebrated 
species is the flightless woodhen. 

The arrival of people and introduced 
animals saw the population 
plummet to 30 in the 1970s, making 
it one of the planet's rarest birds. 
Fortunately, the upper reaches of 
Mount Gower—the highest point on 
the island-provided a safe haven 


and one of the world’s first captive 
breeding programs saved the species 
from extinction. An estimated 300 
woodhens now roam the island and 
are frequently seen while walking. 
Sharing the island are 350 permanent 
residents, plus a maximum of 400 
tourists at any one time. The island 
does not have any mobile phone 
reception; a choice of the locals intent 
on maintaining a relaxed lifestyle. 

The biodiversity and outstanding 
scenery, including a crystal-clear 
lagoon, were recognised in 1982 
with the listing of the island as a 
world heritage site. 

Visit lordhoweisland.info for a handy 
nature calendar and guide to walking 
Mount Gower. 
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ACCESS 

Sydney's closest island getaway, which 
is 11 kilometres long and only a few 
hundred metres wide at its narrowest 
point, is located 600 kilometres east of 
the mainland. The two-hour flight can 
be made from Sydney, Brisbane and 
(seasonally) Port Macquarie. Trailheads 
can be accessed on foot or rented 
bicycle. To protect the environment, Mount 
Gower can only be climbed with a guide. 

It is recommended to organise a tour in 
advance, with a place on a group tour 
priced around $60. 

WHEN TO GO 

The weather is good for walking all year, 

and spring, while the warmer months 
are the best time to see the island’s 160 
species of native flowering plants. Many 
seabird species breed and hatch over 
summer but there is bird activity year 
round. If you are unlucky and don’t see 
woodhens on the tracks, wait around the 
hedges on the airport road. 

ACCOMMODATION 

Camping is prohibited but accommodation 
ranging from budget motel to luxury resort 
is available. 

WARNINGS 

Distances may not seem great but some 
tracks are steep, rocky and thick with 
tree roots, so walks can take longer 
than expected. Walkers are asked to 
clean boots to help reduce the spread 
of phytophthora and myrtle rust fungus. 

MAP 

With the exception of Mount Gower, the 
walks have some signs. A 1:25,000 topo 
map and Ian Hutton's A Rambler’s Guide 
to Lord Howe Island are available at the 
museum shop. The free tourist map offers 
alternatives for the Goat House route 
described here and some walks out to 
the east coast. 


THE WALKS 


t. Mount Gower (14km) 

Rarely are bushwalkers afforded a petrel’s- 
eye view of the terrain they are about to 
tackle as on the flight into Lord Howe, and 
the Mount Gower climb is fittingly regarded 
as one of the best daywalks in Australia. 


Beginning at the beach at the south end of 
Lagoon Road, this is a true sea-to-summit 
challenge. After using the boot-cleaning 
station at the trackhead, follow the Little 
Island track for 1.2 kilometres. Once past 
the 'island' (a huge rock on the shore), 
about 100 metres of boulder hopping 
brings you to the start of a footpad that 
ascends sharply into the forest. Here you 
find the first of the ropes anchored on 
trees and boulders for walker safety on 
the steep and exposed terrain. 

At the lower levels of the mountain is the 
kentia, known locally as the thatch palm 


and the first of four palms unique to Lord 
Howe on this walk. 

You soon join Lower Road, a narrow track 
that hugs the cliff 100 metres above the 
ocean, and head into the heavily forested 
Erskine Valley between mounts Gower and 
Lidgbird. From this point you enjoy views 
to the forested sides of Mount Gower. 
After 90 minutes of walking, most parties 
opt to rest and refill water bottles at 
Erskine Creek. 

Once over the creek, ascend through 
the forest on a path criss-crossed with 
tree roots and overhung with palm fronds 
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and giant elkhorn ferns. In season, the 
mountain rose blooms with spectacular red 
flowers. You can also spot curly palms, big- 
buttressed scaly bark trees and, from about 
350 metres upward, big mountain palms. 
The terrain becomes more rocky and 
open as the path zigzags toward the ridge 
running between Lidgbird and Gower. At 
480 metres the path turns south along the 
ridge, with views to Balls Pyramid. Lying 
23 kilometres to the south-east, the spiky 
triangle of basalt considered the world’s 
tallest sea stack soars 570 metres out of 
the ocean. 

A final steep and exposed 80-metre 
scramble called the 'Get up', equipped with 
ropes, sees you on the summit. Most parties 
take about five hours. 

With twisted, wind-stunted vegetation 
dripping in mosses and often shrouded 
in mist, the summit area has an ethereal 
quality. Little mountain palms no more than 
two metres tall are found here along with 
the burrows of providence petrels. 

The views over Lidgbird and the whole 
island are spectacular on a cloudless day 
and the clearing where most choose to 
lunch is frequented by woodhens and 
Lord Howe currawongs. 

The return is via the same route and takes 
around four hours, taking care on the rocks 
and slippery sections. 

2. Goat House (7km) 

One of the routes to Goat House Cave 
begins on Lagoon Road just north of the 
airport turnoff. Follow the walking track to 
Intermediate Hill, passing a walking track 
on the left (closed at the time of writing) 
that heads south-east to Mutton Bird Point. 
Listen out for the call of the Lord Howe 
golden whistler in the forest. 

Ascend the 250-metre Intermediate Hill 


and take in the views to Balls Pyramid and, 
further on, to nearby Mount Lidgbird. In 
the saddle between Intermediate Hill and 
Lidgbird, cross the track running east to 
west towards Boat Harbour. 

The track climbs steeply from the saddle, 
reaching the bottom of the cliffs at 400 
metres. Head left around to the large 
overhang known as Goat House Cave, 


taking care on the steep rocks (there are 
ropes to help). Take care not to disturb any 
birds nesting in the cave. Those confident 
with heights can go past the cave a short 
way on a narrow, exposed path for views 
out to Balls Pyramid. 

Return to the saddle between Lidgbird 
and Intermediate Hill, either retracing your 
steps 1.6 kilometres to the starting point 
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or turning west (left) at the saddle to return 
to Lagoon Road via a different kilometre- 
long track. If you choose the latter, the path 
descends to a bridge over a large creek and 
follows a boardwalk past some magnificent, 
big-buttressed rainforest trees. Climb over 
the stile to reach the track's end at Lagoon 
Road. Head north along the road for 1.2 
kilometres to return to your starting point. 

3. Boat Harbour (4km) 

Access this walk the same way as for the 
Goat House walk, ascend Intermediate Hill 
and then continue to the saddle and the 
Boat Harbour track junction on Smoking 
Tree Ridge. Turn left (east) on to the track, 
descending steeply at first and taking care 
to stay your course as the track is not 
always clear. 

Approximately 600 metres from the saddle 
you pass a track junction (returning via 
Mutton Bird Point is not an option at the 
time of writing), but keep walking round to 
the right to descend a further kilometre to 
the boulder beach of Boat Harbour. 

After enjoying the views to Mutton Bird 
Island and Mount Lidgebird, simply retrace 
your steps up to the saddle between 
Lidgebird and Intermediate Hill and return 
to Lagoon Road. 

4. Transit Hill (4km) 

This short walk is big on views, with Transit 
Hill offering a panorama of the island. 
Starting from the island administration 
office on Bowker Avenue, head east (away 
from the lagoon) through a field. Look out 
for a track on the right, about 200 metres 
from the start. Follow this track through 
the forest and over a watercourse. After 
approximately 300 metres, climb a stile 
and continue on the path into the forest, 
admiring the pandanus trees. 


Continue up the hill through the palms until 
you reach the lookout on the summit. From 
here it is only a 500-metre descent to the 
white sand of Blinky Beach. 

Return to the start by walking two 
kilometres north-west on nearby Airport 
Road, keeping an eye out for woodhens 
near the hedges. 

5. Malabar Hill, North Bay & Mount 
Eliza (7km) 

Walk north-west from Neds Beach 
Road on a track heading through a 
stand of palms where many flesh-footed 
shearwaters make their burrows. The track 
continues through a paddock and enters a 
nature reserve about 300 metres from the 
walk start. Here the track turns north and 
follows the ridge up the side of Malabar 
Hill. As the vegetation clears, there are 
views to the lagoon and the walk end on 
Settlement Beach. 

The track steepens near the top of Malabar 
Hill. The summit has views to the island's 
sea cliffs and the rocky Admiralty Islands, 
a few kilometres offshore. Take care near 
the crumbly clifftops, expecially in windy 
weather, as you follow the footpad leading 
west from Malabar Hill. The crevices in 
the cliffs below support the world’s largest 
breeding colony of red-tailed tropicbirds, 
and if you visit in October you can watch 
their famous aerial courtship displays. 
Black-winged petrels may also be flying 
about the cliffs. 

The footpad follows the cliffs for a 
kilometre to a T-junction. Turn left to reach 
Kims Lookout (the right-hand branch goes 
to another viewpoint). This lookout offers 
views over the entire island and lagoon. 
Continuing, the footpad heads briefly west 
and then south to join the Max Nichols 
Memorial Track. Turn right on to this track 



towards North Bay, descending steeply 
through the banyan and thatch palm forest 
to a shady picnic area at the eastern end 
of North Beach, where there is a shelter, 
tables and a water tank. A subspecies of 
white tern found on Lord Howe and Norfolk 
Island is often seen roosting in the trees 
here. The shells and shore birds make it 
an interesting place to explore, 

From the picnic area, a sign indicates the 
flat track to the boulder-covered beach 
known as Old Gulch (600 metres return). 
Swimming is not recommended in this bay. 
Back at the picnic area, a sign indicates 
the track to Mount Eliza (1.2 kilometres 
return), a steep and rocky climb offering 
superb views from the top. Part of this track 
is closed between September and May to 
protect the breeding sooty terns. 

Retrace your steps back to the picnic area 
and then along the Max Nichols Track. Pass 
the track coming in from Kims lookout 
and continue to Settlement Beach. Once 
at the beach, it is another 300 metres 
to the picnic area. This is the end of the 
walk, although walkers that pedalled to the 
start have a further 1.5 kilometre journey 
back to their bikes via Lagoon Road, Neds 
Beach Road and a few cafes. 
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EXPLORING A WILD AUSTRALIAN COAST 

by Klaus Hueneke (Rosenberg Publishing, $29.95) 

This title stands as testament to Hueneke's love of the Australian landscape, covering more than 40 of 
his adventures in various areas along the south coast of New South Wales. Written in his distinctive 
style, the German-born ecologist takes us on a journey that explores his own past as much as it does the 
unique landscape. Combining anecdotal storytelling with a liberal dollop of natural history, we follow as 
he travels by foot, kayak and campervan, meeting a host of fascinating characters along the way. Not all 
of these characters are human, as all the wildlife, the trees, mountains and the ocean take on a certain 
agency of their own through the illustrative prose. This even includes Cockney rhyming slang; There 
under a bank I again met up with Joe Blake. The snake had backtracked from our earlier encounter, gone 
up the hill and was waiting for a tasty morsel at a different water body'. The book also supports a large 
number of Hueneke’s photographs, sketches and hand-drawn maps that serve to bring the bush to life. 
Regardless of how many times you’ve visited this stretch of coastline and its adjacent wilderness, this 
book will make you realise there is so much more to explore. 


BIRDS 



THE WORLD OF BIRDS 

by Jonathan Elphick (CSIRO, $89.95) 

This 600-page hardcover from British ornithologist Jonathan Elphick will look resplendent on any coffee 
table or bookshelf. Brimming with the vibrant imagery of photographer David Tipling, the book covers 
nearly every element of the evolution, biology and geographical ranges of birds. The second part breaks 
out a detailed survey of bird species across 195 avian families, making it an immersive and educational 
experience to thumb through regardless of prior knowledge. Whether you're a twitcher or a tweeter, 
the information provided is accessible, well indexed and up to date, incorporating the latest taxonomic 
classifications and IUCN Red List threat categories. Elphick provides a level of detail beyond compare, 
even presenting select description on the odour of certain species. He notes that people have described 
the scent of New Zealand's flightless, nocturnal parrot, the Kakapo, as ‘recalling a musty violin case' for 
example, and apparently kiwis smell like mushrooms. Meanwhile, the description of Australia’s unique 
cast of birds puts the success of the budgerigar down to having to compete with ‘relatively few seed¬ 
eating songbirds'. 
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THE BUSH 

by Don Watson (Hamish Hamilton, $45) 

An exploration of Australia's cultural identity as it relates to our notions of ‘the bush’, Don Watson's tome 
kicks off with an autobiographical account of his family’s farm and the travails his forebears faced on the land. 
The narrative then expands to encompass elements of travel writing and historical exposition, and to question 
modern conceptions of the country's wilder places, sustainability and environment. Watson’s varied career, 
from historian to Paul Keating’s speechwriter to bestselling author, lends the writing a polished tone but also 
speaks to a level of hardened truth that few other treatises on the bush have been willing to present. Yes, he 
delves into Australia's natural heritage with elegant descriptions of flora, fauna and climate, but he does not 
pull any punches when describing the atrocities wrought against indigenous peoples and how that violence 
has had irrevocable effects on the landscape itself. 


WILD BLUE MOUNTAINS 
CALENDAR 2015 

by Ian Brown (Windy Cliff Press, $30) 

The large-format prints in this limited- 
edition calendar provide plenty of hints 
as to why the Blue Mountains were 
placed on Unesco’s world heritage 
list at the turn of the millennium. 

Perhaps the most stunning shot is of 
Kanangra Falls, the waterfall's rocky 
majesty swathed in shadow and 
sharply contrasted against eucalypts 
glowing gold in the afternoon sun. With 
insightful annotations on the weather 
patterns, ecology and conservation 
history of the region, here’s a calendar 
you can be proud to hang in your home. 



A GUIDE TO THE SPIDERS OF 
AUSTRALIA 

By Framenau, V., Baehr, B. & Zborowski, P. 
(New Holland, $45) 

Arachnophobes beware! This reference 
guide covers all 79 families of spiders 
that call Australia home, with detailed 
descriptions accompanied by 400 
colour photographs of live specimens 
and 50 macro shots to make even the 
tiniest arachnid seem gigantic on the 
page. Including little known facts and 
information regarding toxicity, behaviour 
and range, this book could serve as a 
student resource or field guide, as well 
as making the world of arachnids more 
accessible to the easily perturbed. 





All reviews by Campbell Phillips 


Blast from the past 



IN THE CONTEMPORARY 
LANDSCAPE of high-tech outdoor 
equipment, it seems just about every item 
can be packed, rolled or stuffed into tiny 
lightweight packages-but that wasn't the 
case in 1981 when Wild started. Here we 
see The Packbed, as developed by Ralph 
Barraclough to be an all-in-one rucksack, 
camp stretcher and one-person tent. 

Most interesting perhaps is the method 
[ of production, which the original text 
describes thus: ‘Ralph has now reached 
: the point where he is producing it himself, 

: largely on machines of his own invention’. 
Speaking to him recently, Ralph tells 
us he continues to maintain strong 
connections in outdoor gear manufacture. 


WHOSE AD IS 
IT ANYWAY? 

Answer in the 
next issue 

Last issue: 

Bushgear 
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Bruny Island ecotourism pioneer Robert Pennicott talks stormy seas, feral species and 
childhood adventure 


I was fortunate to grow up in southern 
Tasmania with parents who enjoyed the 
bush, the rivers and the sea. From about the 
age of three I was camping regularly in the 
south-west wilderness. The coasdine was 
always close to my heart—its sands, cliffs, 
blowholes and caves—and one of my 
favourite places was Cloudy Bay Lagoon on 
Bruny Island. Little did I know I’d be buying 
the land around it by age 17. I’d assumed 
a crystal-clear lagoon full of abalone and 
crayfish would be crown reserve but it was 
seen as a rural block. When I was 12 I 
borrowed my dad’s dingy so I could raise 
some pocket money by selling any fish I 
caught to people at Blackmans Bay and 
Kingston. I ended up earning $6,000 in 
10 weeks, so I poached until I was old 
enough to get a fishing licence. I’d often take 
my friends out with me and when I saw how 
blown away they were by the wildlife and 
scenery, including the southern hemisphere’s 
tallest sea cliffs, I started thinking about 
catching people instead of fish. 

In 1999 I started Bruny Island Cruises, 
which would eventually become Pennicott 
Wilderness Journeys. I personally took out 
1,200 passengers that year, and made a 
$40,000 loss.The second year I made a bit, 
then the third year I was turning away more 
people than I could take. Today, still, 65 per 
cent of my passengers are Tasmanians 
fascinated by the environments on their 
doorstep. Winning a number of tourism 
industry and sustainability awards has kept 
us busy, and our newest Seafood Seduction 
tour is going really well. To ensure we’re not 
harming the natural balance when we collect 
our four abalone, crayfish or sea urchins 
we’ve tapped into commercial fishing quotas 
and the group size is limited to 10. 

In 2007 I established the Tasmanian Coast 
Conservation Fund with the Parks & Wildlife 
Service and Wildcare, and within three years 
we had eradicated the feral cats that had 
been responsible for killing upward of 
50,000 seabirds a year on Tasman Island. 




Whereas my tour guests used to take photos 
of cats with dead birds in their mouths, 
they’re now photographing birds that haven’t 
been seen on Tasman for 30 years. 

A few years later I started the Pennicott 
Foundation so I could pursue my passion 
for philanthropic work. We now have two 
foundations, which last year supported 236 
projects ranging from beach clean-ups to 
school activity programs. I’m a believer in 
the idea that everyone can do a little to help, 
and would much rather spend my earnings 
on a project that could reap benefits for 10 
more lifetimes than buy ‘stuff’. This week 
we collected seven bags of rubbish from one 
beach with the help of local schoolchildren, 
which doesn’t seem like much—until you 
add it up over the year. 

My wife Michaye and I were lucky to be 
able to bring up our children Mia, now 15, 
and Noah, 13, on Bruny without things like 
iPhones. I used to take the kids on the boat 
when I was working and vividly remember 
holding Mia over the side when she was just 
two weeks old as a dolphin came up beneath 
her feet and rolled on to its side. On another 
of my most memorable tours I freed a seal 
that had become trapped in a fishing net and 
then watched it circle the boat about five 
times, leaping in the air as if to say thank- 
you. I turned around to see half the 
passengers balling their eyes out. We now 
have 7 6 staff across Bruny Island, Tasman 


Island and Hobart, but I still get out 
regularly and would work for nothing just to 
have a couple of experiences like that a year. 

In 2012 I had the idea of sailing an 
inflatable dingy around Australia as a way to 
raise funds for the eradication of polio, to 
which Michaye just nodded "oh yes, sounds 
good”. I pulled out a little Jacaranda atlas— 
Australia didn’t look that big on there—and 
after a few drinks with my colleague Mick 
Sou ter we’d plotted a route on Google Earth. 
Three months later, our two 17-foot boats 
arrived and we set off together with 
cameraman Zorro Gamarnik. There were 
some close calls, and the psychological 
challenge of keeping the team motivated 
on 18-hour days was intense, but I couldn’t 
contemplate quitting. Being bashed by waves 
as high as telegraph poles for 26 hours 
across the Gulf of Carpentaria, about 160 
miles offshore, was pretty hard yakka. In the 
Great Australian Bight I had to tie Zorro to 
the backseat so we wouldn’t lose him while 
flying fish kept hitting me in the head. When 
we came into Hobart 101 days later, having 
become the first people to circumnavigate 
Australia in an outboard-powered vessel, I 
was absolutely rooted. There were beautiful 
experiences on the trip too of course, 
especially the Kimberley, and the generosity 
of Australians stunned me—from a young 
lad on Kangaroo Island who ran down to see 
us so he could donate his $1.50 to the guys 
throwing $100 bills off the gas rigs. We 
raised around $300,000 and I ended up 
being named Tasmanian of the Year and 
National Geographic’s Traveller of the Year. 

I spend my downtime relaxing, walking, 
camping and snorkelling with the family. 

I’ve walked all the major tracks in Tasmania 
at some point, as well as the Bruny Island 
coastline, but my next adventure is likely to 
be driven by work. One of the things I want 
to do more on is improving the bigger 
picture of plastics in our oceans. 

pennkottjourneys.coin.au 
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TIKKINA®- Headlamp for proximity lighting. 

• Maximum Light Output: 60 Lumens 

• Duration: Up to 120 hours 

• Max Range: 30m 

• Lighting modes: 2 (Ambient and Proximity) 

• Watertightness: IP X4 




Access 

the 

inaccessible 


TIKKA®- Wide beam LED lamp with multiple lighting modes. 

• Maximum Light Output: 80 Lumens 

• Duration: Up to 120 hours M 

• Max Range: 40m 

• Lighting modes: 2 (Proximity and Movement) 

• Watertightness: IP X4 



TIKKA® + - With Constant Lighting Technology for all outdoor activities. 

• Maximum Light Output: 110 Lumens (140 Lumens in Boost mode) 

• Duration: Up to 12 hours 

• Max Range: 60m 

• Lighting modes utilising white and red LED: 7 
(Ambient, Proximity, Movement, Boost & Strobe) 

• Watertightness: IP X4 

V- -Jjp 

TIKKA® XP - Multi beam headlamp with Constant Lighting Technology. 

• Maximum Light Output: 120 Lumens (160 Lumens in Boost mode) 

• Duration: Up to 12 hours 

• Max Range: 70m 

• Lighting modes utilising white and red LED: 8 
(Ambient, Proximity, Movement, Boost & Strobe) 

• Watertightness: IP X4 


02 99669800 sales@spelean.com.au www.spelean.com.auwww.petzl.com.au 



